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FIRST EDITIONS. 

The note of Cot. Pripeavx (7 §. xii. 45) as 
fo the different issues of Dickens’s ‘Christmas 
Carol,’ “all first editions,” as the book catalogues 

opens up an interesting question as to the 
Bibliographicat value of first editions at the present 
day, I suppose no one having read the list given 
by Cot. Prrpeavx of these different issues of the 
fest edition of the above book, where the main, if 
Rot the sole, distinction between them apparently 
upon whether the end-papers are coloured 

or green, entailing a difference in price 
Manging from a few guineas up to ten, is not of 
— that the collectors of such things should be 
as bibliomaniacs rather than as bibliophiles, 

It is a very interesting inquiry, to my mind, in 
What the bibliographical value of an editio princeps 
consists, I am now putting out of the question the 
@usideration of such books as early Caxtons and 

Mazarin Bibles, first folio Shakespeares, 

@ other costly works, that are more or less unique 

af their kind, and therefore whose value may be 

tid to consist almost entirely in their extreme 

Mrity. Surely there is no such intrinsic value in 

first issue of an ordinary book, which must 

@ good deal upon the subsequent fame or 

y of its author, whose real value may not 
Tecognized until after his death. 

can understand, perhaps, the demand 

@tated for the first issues of the works of some 





of our greater poets, as being the first imprints, as 
it were, of their thoughts, more especially where 
such earlier impressions have subsequently been 
altered or modified. Hence the comparatively 
high value attached to the early editions of the 
works of the Poet Laureate, for instance. 

Again, where books are illustrated, especially 
in colour, and the later impressions of the plates 
naturally suffer in tone and quality, one can under- 
stand that first editions are intrinsically, as well as 
in sentiment, more highly prized. And herein I 
think should consist in great measure the value 
of such a volume as that most lovable of all books 
the ‘Christmas Carol,’ and not whether the end- 
papers happen to be green or yellow. 

In the same way one can appreciate, though 
perhaps not altogether welcome, the greatly en- 
hanced value realized in recent years by the first 
editions of the Rowlandson illustrated ‘Tours of Dr. 
Syntax,’ ‘ Dance of Death,’ ‘ Dance of Life,’ &c. 
So with the early editions of the works of Dickens, 
Ainsworth, &c., with the illustrations by “ Phiz,” 
Cruikshank, &c. I would, however, make an 
exception in the case of the ‘Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
the first edition of which does not, in my opinion, 
merit the enhanced price it has over the second, 
owing to the absence (if my memory serves me 
rightly) of the delightful little woodcut of Tap- 
pington Everard, which appears in the preface to 
the latter edition. 

This principle is recognized in some instances, 
however, as by the increased value placed upon 
the second (I think) edition of Howitt’s ‘ Rural 
Life in England,’ where the addition of the Bewick 
plates (if I remember rightly) justly places a 
higher value upon it. 

Amongst others the growing prices placed upon 
the first editions of the late Randolph Caldecott’s 
illustrated works afford an instance of the value that 
may attach to such editions of particularly well 
illustrated books, for never has a more charming 
work than his rendering of Washington Irving's 
‘Old Christmas and Bracebridge Hall’ (i.<., 
Aston Hall, near Birmingham) been published. 
As a collector myself, to a certain extent, of first 
editions, I recognized their possible future value 
when they first appeared, and time has certainly 
shown that my judgment was not at fault. 
Whether or not we owe more to Dickens or to 
Irving in the modern revival of Christmas—a 
question that has lately been raised in ‘N. & Q.’ 
(7 8. xii. 266, 492)—I will not stay now to inquire, 
but would only say this, that if any American 
could really appreciate an old-fashioned English 
Christmas-tide, Washington Irving certainly was 
the man, and that Randolph Caldecott’s treatment 
of his two delightful Christmas books places them, 
in my opinion, not far behind—it is impossible they 
could be in front of—the ‘ Christmas Carol.’ 

That the first editions of such books as I have 
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mentioned command fancy prices I am not surprised, 
but there are some others that fetch a price at 
the present time which one can hardly account for, 
unless it is that book-lovers prize a book because 
it isa first edition, and for no other reason. Some- 
times, perhaps, a fictitious or additional value is 
given to such books by a favourable article or 
review by a popular writer of the day, who thereby 
introduces, so to speak, an author to the public 
whose merits might have more or less remained 
unrecognized. Take the case of the late Richard 
Jefferies, the modern Gilbert White (aye, and a 
greater man than Gilbert White), a man only 
appreciated in his life-time by a few. On his 
death, a little while ago, one of those few—Mr. 
Walter Besant, the well-known author—wrote a 
most delightful and touching ‘ Eulogy’ of the man 
and his works, in which he alluded to the com- 
parative difficulty there was in obtaining a com- 
lete set of his books. First editions of his works 
etch high prices, and although later editions of 
them are not uncommon, still their price has con- 
tinued to rise. Personally I do not complain, for, 
appreciating Richard Jefferies before he died, I 
have now many of these first editions, obtained 
before they were so much sought after. But I 
would ask, Is there anything that should justly 
cause such a difference in price? With no plates 
to deteriorate, but with, in some cases, superior 
paper and type to be placed in the other scale, 
is it creditable to us as reasoning beings to allow 
such a fictitious value to be attached to mere first 
editions? Is it mere love for and appreciation of 
the faithful picture given us of rural lifein England 
that prompts such a demand? Then Thomas 
Hardy's early editions should have a similar value, 
and I am not aware that they have that value at 
resent, whatever they may attain. Or is it a 
ling of sentiment that is at the bottom of this, 
a feeling that one likes to have the very first out- 
come, the very first recorded expressions of a 
favourite author, apart from any of the artificial 
accessories of a book? This might well be so in 
the case of an author like Jefferies. Sentiment is 
oftentimes a more powerful factor in the daily 
concerns of human life than we are always, perbaps, 
willing to admit. Is it not sentiment that makes 
us gocke an old piece of plate, or a bit of old oak 
furniture, to a modern race trophy, however hand- 
somely embossed or chased, or » Wardour Street 
cabinet, however skilfully and elaborately carved ? 
May not this same feeling largely operate also in 
the case of a collector of editiones proncipes ? 

Or, again, is this hankering after first editions 
but a mere craze or fashion ?—in which case I would 
venture to predict that when the book-loving and 
book-buying public once begins to consider seri- 
ously what it is that really constitutes the value of 
any first edition, the ridiculous and artifically 
enhanced prices of such issues will fall. 





Upon this public weakness, whether fostered 
by sentimental or any other feeling, the boo 
are now trading, and are in the habit of calli 
attention in Roman capitals in their catalogues to 
first editions of almost every conceivable book—of 
course at the same time adding a corresponding 
increased price to books which are hardly worth 
purchasing in any edition. 

For the present great demand for first editions 
the keen competition among English - speaking 
peoples from abroad for any book of special valus 
now offered for sale may be in a great degree re. 
sponsible, aided by a large class of unreasoning 
beings, who buy books merely because they ar 
first editions, and who by dint of their long 
purses are able to “rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” These are they upon whom ordinary book- 
lovers look with dread, and the booksellers not 
always with approval. 

Is it not time that this should cease, and 
that the book - buying — before giving 
an absurdly high price for an editio prin 
should seriously consider whether there is really 
any reason why an early edition should be so 
much more valuable than a later one? I cannot 
myself imagine any book-lover preferring any work 
in the ordinary three-volume circulating library 
style in which most first editions now appear to 
one or more handsome volumes of what is under- 
stood by a library edition, when the work, if worth 
binding, —- imparts a value to the col- 
lection as whole, in addition to its individual 
worth as a book. 

In making the above remarks I have been un- 
able to act iy the golden rule which all con- 
tributors to ‘N. & Q.’ should observe, namely to 
verify all their statements. My books, alas! 
mostly remain in England, and I am trusting 
entirely to a possibly not infallible memory. 

J. 8. Upat. 

Fiji. 

P.S.—Whilst on the subject of first editions, 
may I be allowed to state that I have often wished 
that there was some law similar to that by which 
printers and publishers are obliged to put their 
names and addresses to periodicals, &c., whereby it 
should be made compulsory to put the date or year 
of publication on the title- whenever apy 
book or edition is issued? This is a want especially 
felt in the case of reprints. It may not be in- 
tentional on the part of publishers, but the want 
of such a practice has led to numerous mistakes, 
especially when buyers have to purchase from 
catalogues ; whilst not always will an ordinary 
inspection of the book itself suffice to determine 
the date of any particular edition, and many § 
subsequent edition or reprint has in consequence 
been palmed off on an unsuspecting purchaser as 4 
first edition for want of such a precaution as ! 
have suggested. 
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CHURCH MINSHULL, OLD CHURCH RECORDS. 

The very pretty little village of Church 
Minsholl rests on the banks of the Weaver, in 
Nantwich Hundred, Cheshire, “‘the nursery of 
ancient gentry.” The old church has several 
times been restored, and has lately been repaired, 
so far as the outside is concerned, and funds have 
been raised for internal renovations. There is 
nothing particularly striking as regards its archi- 
tectural style, and few would be prepared for the 
halo of age and historic associations with which 
its history is surrounded. 

In 1133 Hugh de Malbane, Lord of Nantwich, 
js said to have founded an abbey at Combermere 
for Cistercian monks,* but Speed fixes the date, 
&c., as by Will. de Malbeding in 1134,+ and 
Moor follows the former date. t 

From notes accompanying a very full transcript 
of the registers of baptisms, marriages, and burials, 
made by the late Rev. G. B. Sandford, M.A., 
who was minister of the church in 1851, it appears 
that John Farrington, the incumbent in 1705, 
states that Munschulf (church was supplied by 
some of the monks who were abbots curates) was 
mentioned in a confirmation charter to Comber- 
mere Abbey in 1130, and that the rectory was 
appropriated to that monastery. It will be 
observed that if either of the dates given as the 
one on which the abbey was founded be correct, the 
date of the confirmation charter must be incorrect. 

Duntune, variously named ia Domesday Book, 
was owned in the time of William by several. 
Odard, who seems to have held his part from the 
Earl of Chester, latterly came into possession of 
the remaining parts, and from the town the 
ancient family of Duttons derive their name as 
descendants of the said Odard. Of course it is 
not intended to trace the pedigree of this illus- 
trious family, but merely so far as to connect it 
with the subject-matter of my notes. About the 
year 1380 Edmund Dutton married Joan, 
daughter and heir of Henry Minshull de Church 
Minshull, by whom he had the manors of Church 
Minshull and Aston Mondram.§ It is a fact that 
the Minshull family were also connected with the 
ancient one of Cholmondeley. Lady Mary, sole 
daughter and heir of Christopher Holford, was 
wife of Hugh Cholmondeley, of Cholmondeley.|| 

@ former was grandson and heir to Sir John 
Holford, whose wife, Margery, was a Brereton. It 
was this Lady Mary whom James I. called ‘‘ the 
bold Ladie of Cheshire.” The Breretons were an 
ancient family, the name being mentioned in 1275 
ia connexion with William de Booth, who married 
Sibill, daughter of Sir Ralph de Brereton, Knt. 


** Notia Monastica,’ Tanner, 1695, pp. 26, 27. 
t Speed's ‘ Chronicles,’ 1623, p. 1069. 

} ‘Castles and Monasteries,’ 1798, p. 5. 

§ ‘Sir Peter Leycester,’ ed. 1673, p. 254. 

i A, Collins’s ‘ Peerage,’ ed. 1735, p. 578. 











I will now refer to the records, to which more 
particularly I would call attention. These consist 
of two volumes, one from 1561 to 1672, the other 
from 1672 to 1775; there are, however, a few 
years awanting. The first minister named was 
Gilbert Southworth (1561). Thomas Houlford 
was minister in 1645. The former was a descendant 
of Isobel, daughter of Sir Thomas Dutton, who 
married Sir Christopher Sotheworth of Sothe- 
worth; the latter was related to the Holford before 
mentioned. The first schoolmaster was Thomas 
Wilson, born May 12, 1652. The schoolhouse 
was then within the precincts of the present church 
burying-ground. The present school is a short 
distance from the church, and was built in 1785, 
through the exertions of the then minister, Robert 
Kent, who acted also as schoolmaster; but it 
is recorded the parishioners were dissatisfied with 
the reverend gentleman’s work, “because he did 
not teach all the inhabitants free.” However, it 
appears he had a large and flourishing school. The 
first parish clerk was Thomas Pirkinson; that was 
in the year 1716. The last named was John 
Briscall, who in 1846 was presented on ‘‘ Sunday 
after Ascension Day” with a Book of Common 
Prayer, along with a purse containing 10l., to 
commemorate his having filled the office of parish 
clerk during a period of fifty years. 

A sheet of paper attached to a page of the 
transcript before named contains the following, 
which is unique in its way, and well worthy of 
being permanently placed on record in‘ N. & Q.’:— 

A Royalist Song found amongst the Family Papers in 
an old Chest at Erdeswick Hall.* 
Arise ! and away for the King and the lands, 
Farewell to the couch and pillow ; 
With spear in its rest and rein in hand, 

Let us rush on the foe like a billow. 

ss hind from the plough, and the herd from the 
‘0 

Bid the Wassiles to take a long pull; 

Then ride for old Erdeswick, whose banners unfurled 

For the cause of King Charles und Mynshull.t 
Ride, ride with red spur, there is death in delay, 

Tis a race for dear life with the Devil ; 

For if Cromwell prevail and the King now gives way, 

Our land must in slavery revel. 

Pierce Dutton is up, and young Brereton is nigh, 

And Ffytton is over the river, 

From Gaweworth to Vernon, one and all ! is the cry, 

And the King and old Mynshuli for ever. 

There was Leycester, and Massey, and Poole of old fame, 

And Leigh with his famed triple banner ; 

Old Venables, too, with his Drazon and flame,t 

And Egerton from the Old Manor.§ 





* Minshull owned Eardswick. This Minshull is said 
to have been a descendant or younger son of the first 
Minshull. 

+ Sir William's son? 

t Peter Venables married Catherine, daughter of Sir 
Henry Shirley. 

§ A descendant of Lord Chancellor Egerton ? 
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Young Mainwaring fell by the eide of bis sire,* 
Stout Bootle was revenged for him there, 

For the foe left his grim trunkless head in the myre, 
By the sword of old Dunham’s young beir 


Aye by waif, soc, and theam, you may know Chesh ire 
men 
Mid the names and nobles here given, 
But if truth to the King be a signa!, why then 
Ye can find out old Mynshu!l in Heaven, 
By the crescent and star my forefathers won 
On the plains of old Palestine, 
These Roundheads shall feel the effects of my steel, 
For age has improved it like wine, 


There was death in each stroke, while old Mynshull 
that spoke, 
And Round heads fell off in a cluster ; 
Such havoc he made, that his trusty old blade 
Told a tale the next day at their muster, 


At Edge Hill he fought and at Worcester he fell, 
But vain were the visions he cherished ; 

For the brave Cheshire heart that our King loved so well 
In the grave of the Mynshulls lies perished. 


Then hurrah for the song our Cheshire men sung, 
Let the bell give a merry round peal, 

For loyal and true to his Church and his King 
Old Mynsbull for ever did feel. 


May his sons prove as true to their Church and their 
King, 
And act like their sire with decision 
And firmness whenever the foes on the wing, 
For from Heaven they get their commission. 


A.rrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.Hist.S. 
Swansea, 
(To be continued. ) 





Pror. Frovupr’s ‘Nemesis or Faita.’— 
Anent the burning of this book at Oxford the 
Rev. Arthur Blomfield, M.A.Oxon., Rector of 
Beverston and Rural Dean of Dursley, in Glou- 
cestershire, prints the following particulars in the 
Daily News of May 2:— 


“* My private journal records: ‘Sewell burnt Froude’s 
book.’ The history isthis: The burnt book was mine, 
I had just bought the ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ or, as it was 
called, ‘ Faith with a Vengeance,’ when on Tuesday 
morning, Feb. 27, 1849, I, an undergraduate of Exeter 
College, attended a lecture in hall. The Rev. William 
Sewell, Sub-Rector of Exeter College, was lecturer. He 
declaimed loudly against Froude’s ‘ Nemesis of Faith.’ 
Hearing, on my own confession, that I possessed it, he 
requested me to bring ‘that book’ to him. No sooner 
had I complied with his request (Sewell was my college 
tutor) than he snatched the book from my hands, and 
thrust it into the blazing fire of the college hall. I see 
him now, with ball poker in hand, in delightful indigna- 
tion, poking at this, to him, obnoxious book, In a few 
hours this ‘ burning of the book’ was known all over 
Oxford. The burning only served as an advertisement. 
The book became famous—editions multiplied, I lost 
my ‘ Nemesis of Faith,’ I think I lost ‘Faith’ in my 
college tutor, for at least he should have recouped costs 
(3s. 6d., I believe, was the book’s price), or presented me 
with an antidote in the form of one of his own books, 
¢.g., Sewell’s ‘ Christian Morals.’ ” 

L. L. K. 





Francis Hare (1671-1740), Bisnop op 
Cuicuester.—He married on April 23, 1728, in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, as his second wife, Margaret 
Alston, described in the register as of Edwinston, 
Suffolk, spinster. See, farther, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ 
vol. xxiv. p. 365. Danie. Hipwett, 

17, Hilldrop Crescent, N, 


‘Tue Tournament oF ToTTennam.’—Under 
the heading ‘Curiosities of Interpretation—No, 
IT.’ (ante, p.349), Pror. Ske aT quotes twolines from 
‘The Tournament of Tottenham,’ and explains 
that “a brenand drake” means “a fiery dragon,” 
adding, ‘The joke of ‘strewing’ the shield with 
‘a fiery dragon * has, I fear, been entirely lost upon 
the editors, and perhaps upon the readers, of 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques.’” It may be as well to point 
out that “the joke” has occurred to one of the 
editors of the ‘Reliques.’ A reference to the 
glossary at the end of Mr, Walford’s edition 
(Warne & Co., 1887) will show this fact ; and if 
any one will turn to Robinson’s ‘ History of 
Tottenham’ (second edition, 1840), where the 
poem is given from Mr. Wright's edition of it, 
‘printed by Pickering in black letter,” he will 
find that the Professor's explanation of “ Poudurt 
with the brenyng drake” has been anticipated. 
It is no good consulting on this subject the rare 
first (1818) edition of Robinson’s ‘ History, 
because the version of ‘ The Tournament’ therein 
reprinted (appendix iii.) is the incorrect one by 
Bedwell. The second edition has the burlesque 
poem of ‘The Feast,’ which Bedwell did not 
print in 1631. H. G. GrirFinqoore. 
34, St. Petersburg Place, W. 


Prince Rvupert’s “ Brackmoors.”—In the 
“ Clarendon Letters ” appended to Evelyn’s ‘Diary’ 
(Bray’s ed. of 1879, vol. iv.) the following state- 
ment is made in a foot-note (p. 280), with reference 
to the temporary residence of the King and Prince 
Rupert in Paris in 1653: “A letter from Paris, 
in the journals of the day, observes: ‘ Prince 
Rupert flourishes with his blackmoors and new 
liveries, and so doth his cousin Charles, they 
having shared the monies made of the prize goods 
at Nantz.” About this period Prince Rupert 
was privateering (or pirating) on the high seas, 
and had been in the West Indies, it is stated, 
with “a fleet of fifteen sail, to which eight Dutch 
ships were joined in October [1652]. He is 
stated in the journals to have captured ten rich 
English vessels whilst cruising off St. Kitts. It 
is a remarkable circumstance, however, that another 
journal, the Perfect Passages, places him of 
Cyprus, and describes him as capturing all vessels 
that pass him in the Levant” (op. cit., p. 265, 
n.). Ought one to assume that his ‘‘ blackmoors 

were obtained in the West Indies or in the 
Levant? Another extract, from “a journalist of 





* Mainwarings of Pever and Badaley. 





that period, in a volume of Tracts in the British 
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Museum,” has a possible bearing upon this subject. 
That writer, dating from Paris, December 30, 1651, 
says that ‘‘ the old Court flies,” who were beginning 
to return to the exiled King, “bring newes that 
Buckingham and Secr. Nicholas would have come 
along too, but that they wanted ghelt; and the 
rest of his Majesties black guard and retinue that 
wander in the Low Countries, if they were sure of | 
daily bread for their attendance” (ibid. p. 271). | 
The origin of the term “blackguard” has been | 
often discussed, and here—as elsewhere—it may 
have no literal meaning. Yet the previous quo- 
tation indicates that the King and Prince Rupert 
had black retainers in 1653. Perhaps some of the 
readers of ‘N. & Q.’ may favour me with an ex- 
planation of the passage first quoted. 
Davip MacRitcnig. 


Mapame Tattien.—There died at Brussels, 
March 29, the Prince de Caraman de Chimay, not 
unknown as statesman, diplomatist, violin collector, 
and virtuoso, but chiefly remarkable by reason of 
his being the grandson of the lady whose name, 
in the Times obituary notice, is misprinted 
“ Madame Tallier”—“ which never was.” The late 
Prince’s grandmother was born Thérése de Cabar- 
rus, in 1775, daughter of the Franco-Spanish 
financier Francisco, Conde de Cabarrus. She 
married, much too young, the Marquis de 
Fontenay, whom she left to become the Proserpine 
of that Pluto who was Jean Lambert Tallien. 
Mainly to her influence over him was due the | 
Neuf Thermidor. After the Terror she was the | 
queen of fashionable Paris. The Duchesse 
d’Abrantés calied her “the Venus of the Capitol, 
but still more beautiful.” She and Tallien were 


but care is taken to plant great numbers of them in all 
farms thereabouts. And all these holly trees are smooth 
leaved, and not prickly. As soon as the sheep sees the 
sheppard come with an ax in his hand they follow him 
to the first tree he comes at, and stands all in a round 
about the tree, expecting impatiently the fall of a bow, 
which, when it is fallen, all as many as can eats thereof, 
and the sheppard going further to another tree, all 
those that could not come in unto the eating of the first 
follow him to this and so on. As soon as they have eaten 
aa ee they begin of the bark and pairs it all of.” 

“A hag of hollin,” says Hunter, in his MS. 
additions to the ‘ Hallamshire Glossary,’— 

“ was the holly trees growing upon a certain portion of 
ground in the commons of the manor of Sheffield. The 
lord was accustomed to let or sell them by the hag,” 

In a survey made early in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for the lord of this manor, a list of those whe 
paid “ hollin rents” is mentioned. It seems that 
goats also were fed in this way, for in the middle 
of the list is the entry ‘‘ three hags next the old 
lands reserv’d for the goates.” I should be glad to 
know if this practice of feeding sheep and goats 
on “ hollin” has been noticed elsewhere. Probably 
the tree in question is the holm oak, or ilex, whos 
leaves resemble the leaves of the holly. 

8S. O. Appr. 
8, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Auicantr.—The following may deserve a note 
in ‘N. & Q.’ In Victor Hugo’s ‘Grenade’ he says 
of Alicante: “Alicante aux clochers méle les 
minarets.” Several travellers who have used this 
beautiful poem as a guide to Spain have been 
drawn to Alicante by the line which I have quoted 
above. But what they have all remarked is that 





duly married ; but this marriage was dissolved. | 
He lived till 1820. Long before then she had 
become Comtesse de Caraman and Princesse de 
Chimay. Her son, Joseph Philippe, was born 
in 1808, and her grandson, the late Prince, in 
1836, a year or so after her own demise. 

W. F. Water. 


_ Women’s Surrrace.—There is an odd anticipa- 
tion of one of the common arguments against 
women’s suffrage in the words of Turnus to Allecto, 

n.,’ vii. 444 :— 

Bella viri pacemque regant quies bella gerenda. 


Would it be ungallant to also draw attention to the 
fact that they are addreseed toa fury? F. B. 


Sueer Fep on Hotty: Hotty Reyrs.—Ia 
the ‘ Diary’ of Abraham de la Pryme, published by 
the Surtees Society, the following passage occurs 
under the year 1696 :— 

“In the south-west of Yorkshire, at and about Brad- 
field, and in Darbishire, they feed all their sheep in 
winter with holly leaves and bark, which they eat more 
=~ than any grass. To every farm there is so many 

olly trees; and the more there is the farm is dearer ; 


steeples and minarets are conspicuous by their 
absence there. There is, I believe, one small 
|tower. This seems an instance with a vengeance 
| of the poet’s eye “giving to airy nothing a local 
| habitation and a name.” T. P. ARMsTRONG. 
| Cran CuatTTan AND THE Exper Famity.—In 
|the course of a controversy which appeared in 
\*N. & Q.’ about twenty-three years ago in regard 
to some branches of the clan Chattan, it was 
stated that (4" §. iii. 317) there were sixteen 
| septs in that clan, and that (4 S. iv. 322) “ the 
| name Shaw stands fourth in the order of prece- 
| dence amongst the sixteen races—some of them 
|now extinct—who made up the clan Chattan.” 
In Logan’s ‘Scottish Gael,’ vol. i. p. 300, the 
| statement is made that “ MacPherson, MacIntosh, 
MacDuff, MacBean, Shaw, Farquharson, Mac- 
Gillivray, MacQueen, Clark, Davidson, Elder, and 
| several others, as branches of the Clan Chattan,” 
| used red whortleberry as their badge. Here the 
names of eleven septs only are given. I shall 
be obliged if some authority on the subject will 
give me (preferably through the columns of 
‘N. & Q.,’ as it will interest many of your 
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readers): (1) the names of the remaining five septs; 
(2) the order of the precedence of the sixteen 
septs; (3) the date at which the Elder sept branched 
out from the parent clan, and under what circum- 
stances ; (4) the Christian name and surname of 
that member of the Clan Chattan who first assumed 
the name of Elder. It seems to me not improba- 
ble that if the first MacPherson was the “son of a 
parson” of the Clan Chattan, and from this fact 
adopted his surname, the first ‘“‘ Elder” may have 
actually held either the ecclesiastical or the civil 
office of ‘‘ Elder,” and have taken the name of his 
office for his family name. It is not unlikely, 


though, that the name implies “ seniority,” whether | 


the other fifteen septs constituted the ‘‘ juniority ” 
or not. Perhaps some of your readers can 
give me (5) the names of the original settlers in 
the north-west of Ireland who bore the name of 
Elder, stating when, and from what part of Scot- 
land they came, and at what places they settled— 
amongst the places of settlement being, probably, 
Burnfoot and Glencar, county i 


J. J. Evper. 
No. 1, Board of Trade, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Qvortations.—On the first page of the present 
volume our long-suffering Editor deprecated the 
use of space in ‘ N. & (.’ by questions which could 
easily be settled by turning to so accessible a book 
as Bartlett’s ‘ Familiar Quotations,’ Ante, pp. 354, 
355, two quotations are asked about, both of which 


are punctually recorded in that same cheap, care- | 


fal, and comprehensive book. As it seems to be 
unknown to many who would find it of great 
service, let me state that Mr. Bartlett gives exact 
reference to the part of an author’s writings from 
which the quotation comes, often supplies parallel 
passages, aud provides (in my copy, an old one) 
174 pages of index, iu double columns of small 
type. W. C. B. 


** Ron-awares Eves.”—There is in the United 
States of America and in the Quaker City Phila- 
delphia a monthly magazine called Poet-Lore. 
The very title of such a magazine shows how alien 
the contents must be from anything that could be 
popular or acceptable in England. Nevertheless, 
the number for January, 1892, contains something 
that may (or may not) be thought worth transfer- 
ring to‘N. & Q.’ It is a solution, proposed b 
an eminent American scholar, of the line ‘‘ That 
runaway’s eyes may wink,” in ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
The writer refers to Shakespeare’s respect for 
Marlowe and connexion with him. He quotes 
from Marlowe's ‘ Faustus’ the soliloquy :— 

Stand still, you ever-moving spheres of heaven, 
That time may cease, and midnight never come ; 
Fair Nature’s eye, rise, rise again, and make 
Perpetual day; or let this hour be but 

A year, a month, a week, a natural day, 

That Faustus may repent, and save his soul ! 


————_ 


And he then gives reasons for thinking that 
“ Juliet’s demand for haste is merely the converss 
of Faustus’s wild cry for postponement”; that 
thus her exclamation “Gallop apace, you fiery- 
footed steeds,” is the converse of the Latin line 
quoted above ; and that, instead of “ runaway’s 
eyes,” we should read either “‘ Nature’s eye,” 
the moon, or “ Nature’s eyes,” the stars, I have 
not seen Mr. Aldis Wright’s ‘Shakespeare,’ in 
which all the solutions of ‘‘ runaway’s eyes” are 
said to be given. Also, I am no Shakespearean, 
and have not the least desire to “ restore” any- 
thing that Master Shakespeare, in his wisdom, or in 
his magnificent carelessness, chose to leave un- 
restored. So I give the foregoing without comment. 
A. J. M. 


Lorp Tennyson’s ‘Toe Foresters.’—In some 
of the reviews of the Laureate’s new drama ‘The 
Foresters: Robin Hood and Maid Marian’ which 
have come before me special mention has been 
made of the two patriotic stanzas at the begin- 
ning of Act. IT. se. i. :— 

There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be; 
There are no hearts like English hearts, 
Such hearts of oak as they be. 
There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be; 
There are no men like Englishmen, 
| So tall and bold as they be. 
There is no land like England 
Where'er the light of day be ; 
There are no wives like English wives, 
So fair and chaste as they be, 
There is no land like England 
Where’er the light of day be ; 
There are no maids like English maids, 
So beautiful as they be. 

The reviewers do not seem to be aware, and pos- 
sibly it is not at all generally known, that these 
verses appeared word for word in the edition of 
1830, under the title of ‘ National Song,’ though 
they are omitted, I believe, from all subsequent 
editions. The chorus, however, has been entirely 
changed. It seems singular that these striking 
verses, which the author discarded (presumably as 
unworthy of his pen) more than sixty years ago, 
should now be reproduced, and perhaps still more 
singular that those who have written respecting 
the venerable poet’s new drama should not have 
recognized this. W. W. Davies. 
Lisburn, co. Antrim, 





Epmunp Catamy (1697 /-1755), DissexTiNe 
Minister.—It may be of interest to note, as an 
addition to the account of him appearing in ‘ Dict. 
Nat. Biog.,’ vol. viii. p. 235, that letters of 
administration on his estate were granted in 
P.C.C., August 1, 1755. He married in Lincoln's 
Inn Chapel, on March 11, 1739/40, Bethia Biscoe, 





O lente, lente currite, noctis equi! 





then of the parish of St. —— the Martyr, co. 
Middlesex, spinster; she died May 29, 1762, and 
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was buried on June 5 following, with her husband, 
in the chancel of St. Mary, Aldermanbury, 
London. Her will, as of St. Andrew, Holborn, 
dated May —, 1756, was proved July 23, 1762 
(registered in P.C.C. 290 St. Eloy). 
lenor Smith’s ‘ Pedigree of the Family of Biscoe,’ 
1887, P. 9. Danie HipweE.t. 
17, Hilldrop Crescent, N. 


ArcupisHop Wuirtcirt.—In 1889 I was asked 
by the late Rector of Laceby, Lincolnshire (the 
Rev. E. H. Knight), to endeavour to find out 
when Archbishop Whitgift held the living of 
Laceby, as to which there had always been a tradi- 
tion, but no certainty. Mr. Knight died before 
I succeeded in doing this; so I think the best 
way will be to record the fact in your pages. The 
entry, which is in a fragmentary Taxation Account 
of Bishop Cooper, is as follows :— 

“John Whitgifte, presbiter, ordinatus ab Episcopo 
Lincoln’ A° 1560; M* Collegii Trinitatis Cantabrig’: 
Decanus ecclesie Cathedralis Lincoln’; que sunt ex 
donacionibus domine Regine. Prebendarius de Nas- 
sington ex collacione domini Episcopi Lincoln’ Rector 
de Lacebye ex patronatu domini Wiilelmi Skipwith 
militis et Thome Grimston armigeri alterius vicibus val’ 
Re ann’ xij" x*. xliiij annorum ztatis; non conjugatus ; 

heologie doctor; admissus in Academia Cantabr’ in a° 
domini 1566 ; concionator licentiatus ab dicta Academia 
per totam Angliam ; residet Lincolnie.” 

A. Grszons. 


Lincoln. 





@ucrices, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
nemes and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





New Retuicions anp Crucirixion.—A great 
preacher was understood by his congregation to 
tell of Talleyrand and Tallemant des Réaux the 
well-known story of how one (the latter) wished 
to found a new religion, and the advice received 
by him (from the former) to begin by being cruci- 
fied. Unfortunately, Tallemant died more than 
half a century before Talleyrand was born. The 
preacher laid the story after the date of Talley- 
rand’s ceasing to be a bishop. Query, how much 
older is it ? A. N. R. 


Bisnors or Patencta.—Can any reader of 

N. & Q.’ direct me to a likely quarter for a list 

of the metropolitans of Valencia and Bishops of 

Palencia, Spain, from the tenth century to the 

fourteenth ? Rost. R. Steere. 
Modern School, Bedford. 


‘ 


LixcotysHire VIsITaTION, 1634.—I am en- 
deavouring to render accessible to students the 
valuable Visitation of Lincolnshire taken by St. 
George, Clarenceurx, in 1634, of which, though no 


ohn Chal. | 


| believed that copies of the great bulk of the pedi- 
grees have been obtained by individuals from the 
college at different times. Will any reader of 
‘N. & Q.’ who may have such copies, or any 
MS. notes on Lincolnshire Visitation families, 
kindly assist me by communicating with me direct ? 
A. Gippons, F.S.A. 
Lincoln. 


Drama IN Inevanp.—Is there a work published 
| called ‘ Annals of the Irish Stage’? J am anxious 
for as much information as possible on the drama 
in Ireland and of the Irish stage generally. When 
was the first theatre built in Ireland ? 
S. J. Aparr Firz-Geratp. 


Manor or Atuinetoy. (See ‘ House of Win- 
chester,’ 8 §, i. 141.)—Canon Jones, in an account 
of the hamlet of Allington, near Devizes ( Wilts 
Arch, Mag.), after tracing the descent of the manor 
from the Conquest to the end of the sixteenth 
century, says, “ We have been unable to trace it 
for the next fifty years ; it was then bought (appa- 
rently) by Sir Stephen Fox, ancestor of the Earl 
of Ilchester, the present owner.” Is this the 
Allington mentioned by Mr. Atprep, in his inter- 
esting note, as sold by Wm. Pawlett, 29 Car. II. ? 
Up to 1830 a quit rent was paid on some freeholds 
in the village by my own family to the “ heirs of 
Essex Pawlett, Esq.” This fact shows a connexion 
between the place and the Pawletts, and the date 
of sale corresponds with the time when Sir S. Fox 
was buying up land. Perhaps Mr. ALpDRED can 
inform me if there was any relationship between 
the house of Winchester and the Barons West and 
La Warre, who were the last owners of the manor 
before the regrettable gap in its history. 

J. H. Parry. 


Inscription on Hovse.—On an old house near 

Bicester is the following inscription :— 
Fronte capillaté post est occasio calva. 

In Forcellini’s ‘ Lexicon’ the line is given as a 
quotation from Cato, Distich 2,62. The general 
sense would seem to be that a good head of hair is 
the precursor of baldness; but to explain it in 
connexion with a house is not so easy. Did the 
builder intend thereby to convey a lesson as to the 
necessity of timely repairs} The house at starting 
was well furnished within and without; its very 
completeness might make the owners disregard 
coming defects. Perhaps some of your readers 
can supply a better interpretation, and give the 
full quotation from Cato, showing in what con- 
nexion and in what sense it is there used. Any 
similar occurrence of the line on a house, if noted, 
would be welcome. G. L. G. 


Acacta.—At the funeral of Mr. Henry Cecil 
| Raikes, at Mold, Aug. 27, 1891, there was a large 
| attendance of Freemasons, of which body the late 





copy exists outside the College of Arms, it is | Postmaster General was a member. On this occa- 
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sion all the Freemasons wore sprigs of acacia. 
The body was enclosed in a coffin of wicker-work. 
Will any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ inform me the reason 
for wearing sprig: of acacia? «©. C. A. Waire. 


Arperye.—In Drummond’s ‘ Noble Families,’ 
vol. i., there are engravings of brasses in Leigh 
Church, Surrey, to John Arderne, ob. 1449, and 
Richard Arderne, ob. 1499, and their wives. The 
arms of the wife of John Arderne are 1 and 4, 
blank; 2 and 3 paly of six; and of the wife 
of Richard Arderne, Sable, a chevron between 
three stags trippant argent. I should be glad to 
xnow what families had these arms. The latter 
arms may probably be those of Holgrave, John 
Holgrave, M.P. for Southwark in 1476-77 and 
1490, having been probably father or brother of 
Richard Arderne’s wife. I should also be glad to 
know whether there is any record of a will of an 
Arderne of Leigh between the two dates men- 
tioned above. Joun WATNEY. 

Mercers’ Hall. 


Brittayy.—Have any of your correspondents 
been to Carnac, in Brittany, to visit the wonderful 
“ Lignes de Carnac”? Are there similar “Lignes” 
anywhere else; and is there any tradition or legend 
as to their origin? I have lately visited that part 
of France,and was much struck with the local 
names in Brittany—Erdeven, Mané Lud, Ker- 
mario, Kerlescent, Carnac, &. What is their 
derivation? Can they be Celtic? And how is 
it that St. Michael is such a favourite saint in 
those parts? Almost every mound is called after 


rn] 


him. F, M, D. 


TinTaceL.—Have Tintagel in Cornwall and 
Tintageux in the island of Sark the same meaning; 
and is that meaning ‘‘ the Devil’s Castle”? Is 
the word of Celtic origin in both cases ? 

R. B. B. 


Roman Roaps ix Britary.—Can any one 
kindly refer me to any recent papers or books on 
the Roman roads in Britain! I want information 
especially about the Ryknield Street (or Icknield 
Street, as it is often called). W. J. 

[ For ‘ Icknield Street ' consult Indexes to ‘ N, & Q.’) 


Levis.—Can any one tell me whence the 
village of Levis, in Yorkshire, derives its name ; 
also if there are any descendants of the old French 
family of this name still residing in Yorkshire or 
Leicestershire, who would probably derive their 
descent from the daughter of De Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester, and Guy de Levis, Lord Mirepoix ? 

M. Paituips. 

Chichester. 


Tomas Warre, on Warrte, the regicide, is 








merchant, who received knighthood at Kensington, 
April 2, 1699. Is the parentage of the regicide 
known? Is he identical with “Thomas Waite, 
son of Henry Waite, of Wymondham, co. Leicester, 
gent.,” who was admitted to Gray’s Inn, March 5, 
1633/4? W. D. Puvx. 


First Co-operative Concress.—The first 
Co-operative Congress is said to have been held 
in May, 1830, at Manchester. What was the 
exact date of its opening, how long did it last, and 
where can I find a report ? H. H. §. 


GeyeraL Wynyarp.—Can any of your readers 
give me any information concerning General Wyn- 
yard, who died July 10, 1819, late of Coldstream 
Guards, and sometime equerry to the Duke of 
York ? AyTox. 


Ficvre 1x Pictoure.—Is it known who was 
the original of the lady leaning against a grey 
pony, sketched by Landseer whilst on a visit to 
the Duchess of Bedford in Invernesshire ? . 

K. 


Torquay, 


‘Tae Danvers JEWELS,’—Will some reader of 
‘N. & Q. kindly inform me who is the author of 
this novel? Was it published under a pseudonym 
or not? A postal card would greatly oblige. 

Stuart C, Wape. 

166, Adama Street, Chicago, IIL, U.S. 


Percevat.—Can you inform me at what date 
the Egmont family began to spell their name with 
an ef At Weston-in-Gordano, Somersetshire, 
there is an old tomb, where the name is spelt 
Percyvale. How was it spelt when they first came 
over from Brittany ? L. P. 


Irish IN Pemproxesnire.—In a review of 
Bagwell’s ‘ Ireland under the Tudors,’ in the Edin- 
burgh Review for April, 1886, at p. 446, the 
reviewer quotes as follows :— 

“In twelve months the almost incredible number of 

20,000 Irishmen are said to have landed in Pembroke- 
shire—that little England beyond Wales whence the 
ancestors of the Geraldines had first sailed to Ireland. 
Tbey spread themselves over the country about Milford 
Haven and between St. David's and Tenby, and the very 
Corporation of the latter town came under Irish in- 
fluence.” 
Not having Mr. Bagwell’s work to refer to, I pre- 
sume the twelve months referred to occurred in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Can the descendants of these 
people be recognized at the present time in any way! 
The inquiry would be interesting from many 
points of view. Ricuarp Liyy. 

Hereford Street, Christchurch, New Zealand. 


Eart or Pempertoy.—Can any of your readers 
tell me the surname of the Earl of Pemberton !— 


said by Le Neve (‘ Catalogue of Knights,’ p. 466)/a title which I believe now to be extinct. His 


to be the father of Sir Nicholas Waite, of London, | only daughter emigrated to the United States 
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in the early part of this century. I am anxious to 
find out who she married, and also whether any of 
her descendants are now living. 
Freperick T. Hiscame. 
Philadelphia. 


Botery or Boiiex.—Which is the correct, or 
original, form of writing the name of Henry VIII.’s 
queen—Anne Boleyn or Bullen? I think the latter 


is to be found on the Lyceum Theatre programmes | 
at the present day. Is there any authority for it ? | 


Rosin H. Lecce. 
33, Oakley Street, Chelsea. 
{Our correspondent doubtless knows that absolute 
authority with regard to names of that epoch is seldom 
to be obtained. | 


Astry: Estrivce.—It is stated that James 
Astry, supposed to be of co. Bedford, went with 
followers to St. Christopher (West Indies) in or 
about 1623, and founded a colony there. It is 
said to be so stated in his evidence before the 
Privy Council in 1660. And are the Estridges 
who now hold, and for a long time have held, 
land in that island the same family ? 

Joun MAcLEAN, 

Glasbury House, Clifton. 


Tue Encusae Summer.—Who first said that 
the English summer consists of three hot days and 
a thunderstorm? Are there any other epigram- 
matic attacks on this much-abused season on 
record ? G. L. APPERSON. 


Tae Universities GF THe WorLD.—Does any 


work exist giving an exhaustive list, with statistical | 


details, of all extant universities, including those 
of South and Central America; also of all 
defunct universities, of which there must be up- 
wards of fifty in Germany, Italy, and Spain alone? 
I am acquainted with Triibner’s Jahrbuch der 
Universitaten der Welt, but its list of exist- 
ing universities is very far from complete, and it 
does not profess to mention defunct universities. 


_ Source or Porm.—Can any of your readers 
inform me by whom a poem, entitled ‘ The Reflec- 
tions of King Hezekiah in his Sickness,’ was 
written? The first lines commence :— 

What! and no more! is this my soul, said I? 

My whole of being—must I surely die? 
Another, probably by the same author, com- 
mences :— 

‘Twas moonlight—on the Sea of Galilee. 


E. C. T. 


Sir Samver M‘Crertan (MacClellan), M.P., 
Lord Provost of Edinburgh (1706-8), died 1709, 
eaving three sons—James (unsuccessful claimant 
of the Kirkcudbright peerage, 1734-42), Patrick, 
and William. Are there any known descendants 
of the above-named ? Q. 


DBeplics, 


THE GAUCHOS. 
(7™ §. xii. 248, 316, 395.) 

The meaning of the word gaucho, as used to-day 
in the South American republics, is widely different 
from that of guacho. The word gaucho is applied 
to the native—not necessarily of Indian descent— 
who iwells in the pastoral districts, and whose 
work is generally executed upon horseback—such 
work as cattle driving, cattle tending, and similar 
offices. He is of Spanish descent, as a rule, or, 
at any rate, answers to a Spanish cognomen ; 
doubtless many of them have Indian blood in 
their veins. Ho is, in fact, the “cowboy” of 
South America; and his independent open-air life, 
his horsemanship, his quickness of sight and hear- 
ing, his hardiness, and the many traits the natural 
outcome of the life he leads have given him a dis- 
tinct place in the cosmopolitan throng that goes to 
form a South American nation. He is, taking 
him all round, a faithful servant and an excellent 
fellow. The class is fast disappearing with the 
introduction of railways, roads, wire fences, and 
suchlike marks of civilization ; and the gaucho’s 
wondrous feats of horsemanship will soon become 
nothing better than a tradition of the past. 

This is the true present application of the word 
gaucho, The term is also used in a depreciatory 
sense, or significant of an ill-educated man. As 
D. Daniel Granada says, in his ‘ Vocabulario Rio- 
platense Razonado ’:— 

“ La palabra gaucho es hoy en el dia, ora expresidn de 
alabanza, ora nota denigrativa; pues con ella se significa 
al muy jinete, diestro y avisado, como también el vago 
pendenciero y ladino, capaz de una fechoria.” 

The word guacho is to-day used to signify an 
animal bereft of its mother; more especially an 
animal which, under such circumstances, has been 
reared by hand, and which is consequently tame. 
Thus we speak of a cordero guacho, a potrillo 
guacho, and so forth, It is also applied to plants. 
A pumpkin, potato, melon, or any similar plant 
which appears a second year upon land previously 
cultivated with those vegetables, and not thoroughly 
cleaned afterwards, is called a guacho plant. So, 
also, when the ostrich abandons an egg, it is 
termed un huevo guacho. 

So far the present meaning of the two words. 
Their true etymology is a more difficult task, and 
I can only here submit a few notes on the subject, 
and leave to the superior erudition of Mr. Bov- 
ci..£R the discovery of their first source. Gaucho 
is given by Vicente Salva in the second edition of 
his ‘ Nuevo Diccionario’ (Paris, 1847): “m. y f. 
eocees El habitanto medio salvaje de las rancherias 
que hay en las inmensas pampas 6 llanuras de 
Buenos Aires, y de las inmediaciones de Monte- 
| video, Bolivia, y Chile.” (I would here protest 
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ia parenthesis, against the double gender given by 
Salva; I have never heard the feminine sub. 
gaucha, We call the wife of a gaucho a china, 
This word has its corresponding masculine chino. 
The etymology of this word is curious, but is 
beyond the subject of the present question.) D. 
Daniel Granada, in his ‘ Vocabulario Rioplatense 
Razonado’ (second ed., Montevideo, 1890, 8vo.), 
says: “D. Emilio Daireaux (‘ El Abag., &c., Trat. 
de dcho. civ. para la Rep. Arg.,’ second ed.) 
deriva la voz del Arabe chaouch, propiamente 
tropero, en Espaiia chaucho, corrompido en América 
en gaucho, al pasar de boca de los chilenos por la 
de los indios de la Pampa.” But I totally ignore 
this word chaucho in the Spanish language, and I 
dispute its existence. On the other hand, the 
word chaucha, applied to potatoes, and also to the 
fruit of such trees as the acacia, is most distinctly 
derived from the Araucanian word chaucha, a class 
of potatoes; and this word still prevails in its 
primitive sense amongst the working classes of 
Chile, All the Araucanian dialects, including the 
Quichua, Tehuelché, Aimard, are rich in the double 
dental consonant ch, and there is, therefore, no 
reason to presume that the Indian would mis- 
pronounce a word so adaptable to his own tongue, 
and return it in a mutilated form to the Spanish- 
speaking races. 

Up to the end of last century the gaucho was 
called a gauderio (Granada, ‘ V. R. R.’; he quotes 
two authorities). This word is, in all probability, 
derived from the Lat. gaudere. The description 
given by D. Pedro Estala, in his ‘ Viag. Univ.,’ 
quoted by Granada, of how a gauderio passed his 
time bears me out in this presumption :— 

“Son estos gauderios naturales de Montevideo y de loz 
payos comarcanos...... Procuran adquirir sus guitarillos, 
y cantan varias coplas, ya estropeando las que oyen, ya 
componiendo otras con tosco y grosero numen, regular- 
mente sobre amores. Con este ajuar vaguean libremente 
por los campos, sirviendo de diversida y recreo 4 aquellos 
rusticos célonos, quienes en recompensa de la diversion 
que les proporcidnan, los mantienen, y regalan con mucha 
complacencia todo el tiempo que alli se detienen,”’ 
What are these jesters, these merry fellows, who 
wander from hut to hut in jocund spirit and festive 
garb, ever ready with a quip and quiddity, a 
merry greeting and a boisterous gaudeamus igitur, 
but gauderios? The word is happily found, and 
I venture to think that its etymology is obvious. 
The times have changed, and this jester’s day has 
passed, as it had long since passed in other climes, 
His festivities were curtailed, and so was his name. 
I am now going to hazard an etymology of his new 
name, gaucho; and I prithee, Mr. Bovcuisr, 
beware, and accept not my reasonings with too 
generous a heart. Dire is the fate of many an 
incautious guesser who has been caught tripping, 
and has forthwith been held up to scorn in the 


general, is ché. Thus the Araucanians are the 
Re-ché, the one, the only people. The Spanish 
people are the Huinca-ché, the people not Indian. 
Foreigners other than Spanish are the Muru-ché 
or Muruhuinca-ché, the companions of the people 
not Indian, from mur=a pair, duality: mur- 
huinca, the companions of the huinca, the first 
invaders—the Spaniards being, par excellence, 
“the huinca.” Negroes are Curi-ché, curu mean- 
ing black; Tefulché, the flayed Indian, and so 
on. Thus the Indian would recognize in the 
gauderio a certain class of man worthy of special 
distinction. He would be unable to find an equiva- 
lent in his own language for the word gauderio, 
and would adopt it, adding the syllable ché. The 
travelling holiday-maker would be a gauderio-ché. 
But such a polysyllabic word would not remain 
long unmutilated, and by the mutual assistance of 
Indian and Spaniard it would be curtailed to 
gauché, and thence to gaucho. I proffer this 
etymology in default of a better. It is certainly 
preferable to M. Daireaux’s derivation from the 
Arabic, for here only local material is used. For 
further satisfaction it would be desirable to find 
the word in South American literature of the 
beginning of this century. I have met the word 
gaucho in a private letter as early as 1839. 

The derivation of guacho is more apparent. 
Salva gives it in his ‘Dictionary’ as follows: 
“(Provincial de la América meridional). Ex. 
posito.—Se dice del animal que no ha sido criado 
por su madre.” The Araucanian word is huachw 
=an illegitimate offepring, an orphan; also 
applied to tame animals. The Quichua is huacha 
=poor, an orphan. In Aimard huajcha=orphan. 
There is little doubt, therefore, that this word, 
which the Spanish Academy refers to America for 
its parentage, is derived from the Araucanian Jan- 
guage, without having materially changed in either 
form or meaning. ; 

From the word gaucho we have the following 
derivatives in present use: Gaucho, a, adj., 
applied to anything neat or tidily executed: 
“Una tabajera gaucha,” a dainty tobacco-pouch. 
Gauchada, .f., an action executed with unusual 
skill and promptitude. Gauchaje, s.m., a collec- 
tion of gauchos. Gauchar or gauch, v., & maca- 
ronic verb used by English residents, meaning to 
leap on a horse without the aid of a stirrup. It 
deserves to be pilloried at once. From guacho we 
have the following derivatives: Aguachar, agua- 
charse, v., to lose the mother before weaning, 0 
take an animal from its mother’s side, to trans- 
plant a tree at an untimely season. A guachado, a, 
adj., deprived of the mother, &c. H. Grssoy. 
Los Yngleses, Ajé, Buenos Aires. 





Danterana (8 S. i. 274).—The following note 
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as to what part of the font or foro was actually 
broken bv Dante. The note is from the edition 
of Felice Le Monnier, Firenze, 1844. The first part 
of it is by Paolo Costa, that between asterisks by 
the editor, B. Bianchi :— 

18. Fatti per luozo ec. Nel tempio di S. Giovanni 
in Firenze intorno la fonte battesimale erano quattro 
pozzetti fatti perché i preti battezzatori stessero pit 
presso all’ acqua. *Alcuni vogliono che debba leggersi : 
Fatti per luogo di battezzator), cioé per servir di battis- 
terj; che altrimenti, dicon essi, mal si comprenderebbe 
come un fanciullo potesse annegare Ja dove non fosse 
acqua. Io perd son d’avviso che posea sostenersi la 
comune lezione, supponendo che in quei fori che erano 
intorno alla fonte di S. Giovanni, che non dovea molto 
differire nel disegno da quella che anche oggi vedesi nel 
Battistero di Pisa, entrassero i preti nei giorni della 
pubblica e solenne amministrazione del battesimo, per 
poter con meno disagio immergere nella gran fonte i 
fanciulli, e non essere oppressati dalla calca del popolo ; 
e che poi, per battezzare nei casi di necessita o di con- 
venienza tra |’ anno tenessero per pil comodo | acqua in 
uno o pitt di questi fori o pozzetti, travasatala dal fonte 
consacrato, dopo finita la pubblica ceremonia, Ed é 
anche pit probabile che Dante abbia considerato questi 
fori nel primo dei due usi accennati, perché cosi rendevan 
pi dappresso Ja figura di quelli da lui immaginati per 
supplizio dei Simoniaci,”’* 

In Prof. C. E. Norton’s translation of the ‘ In- 
ferno’ I find the following note with reference to 
this passage : — 

“* My beautiful St. John’ is the Baptistery at Florence. 
In Dante's time the infants born during the year were all 
here baptized by immersion, mostly on the day of St. John 
Baptist, the 24th June. There was a large eircular font 
in the middle of the church, and round it, in its marble 
wall, were four cylindrical standing places for the 
priests, closed by doors to protect them from the pressure 
of the crowd,”’"— Macmillan, 1891. 

Ernest Bray. 

St. George’s Club, Hanover Square, 


In Lombardi’s ‘ Dante,’ Padova, 1822, are long 
notes on the lines quoted in this query. The 
gist of them is that, in Dante’s time, round the 
font in the middle of the floor of the baptistery of 
San Giovanni, there were four holes in the pave- 
ment, made for the baptizing priests to stand in 
that they might be close to the water. A boy 
playing about fell into one of the holes in a 
doubled-up position, so that he would have choked 
if the poet had not extricated him by breaking the 
mouth of the hole. Dante, however, was accused 
of impiety for the act. According to the notes on 
the same lines in Rossetti’s translation the font 
“was circled by an outer casing, which contained 
openings for the baptizing priests to stand in,” 
and Dante shattered with an axe the stones 
enclosing the boy. THORNFIELD. 


“Nel tempio di San Giovanni in Firenze intorno la 
fonte battesimale erano quattro pozzetti fatti perche i 
preti battezzatori steesero pill presso all’ acqua. Alcuni 
Vogliono che debba leggersi : Fatti per luoghi di battez- 
zator), cioé, per servir di battisterj ; ché altrimenti, dicon 








annegare | dove non fosse acqua. Io perd eon d’ avviso 
che debba leggersi collacom.: Fatti per luogo de’ battez- 
zatori ; cioé, fatti perché vi stiano i battezzieri; primo, 
perché la frase fatti per luogo prepara all’ idea d’ una 
cosa © persona da contenersi in esso luogo; e in vece la 
parola battezzatorio significa anch’ essa un luogo dove 8i 
fa il battesimo: sicché l’espressione fatti per luoghi di 
battezzatori equivarrebbe a questa: fatti per luoghi di 
luoghi da battezzare. Secondo, perché ritenendo colla 
pit parte degli antichi commentatori, che i preti nella 
solenne amministrazione del battesimo entrassero in quei 
pozzi, profondi un braccio e mezzo circa, per esser piu 
commodi a tuffare i bambini nella gran vasca, € non 
essere dalla calca del popolo oppreseati, non si viene a 
negare la possibilita che nel rimanente dell’ anno in 
questi pozzetti fosse acqua, ossia che veramente, come 
alcuni dicono, vi si amministrasee il battesimo ai bam- 
bini fuori dei tempi solenni, o vi si tenesse per gli altri 
usi della chiesa. Oltreché, i fori veduti coi preti battez- 
zieri dentro, rappresentan pit al naturale |’ immagine 
danteeca, che non farebbero considerati come battisterj.’’ 

The above note to the passage quoted by Mr. 
Axrmstrone is by the commentator Bruno Bianchi, 
in his edition of the ‘Commedia’ published at 


Florence in 1854. I. EB. C. 


The story is that as some children were playing 
round the circular fonts in the baptistery of 
St. John at Florence one of them fell in and was 
in danger of drowning. Dante, who happened to 
be by, extricated the boy by breaking up the font 
with an axe, and was accused of sacrilege for the 
act. Hence he adds: “ E questo sia suggel che 
ogni uomo sganni,” i. ¢., let this statement (of the 
reason for my act) be a testimony to undeceive 
men. The story is given in full by Scartazzini 
from Benvenuto, and is referred to in all English 


editions of the ‘ Inferno’ that I have seen. 
C. S. JERRAM. 


The following is abridged from a note to Car- 
lyle’s translation (Boho): Landino says ‘little 
wells ” (or narrow circular holes, called pozzettt from 
their shape) were made for the priests to stand in 
when baptizing, that they might be nearer to the 
water of the font (see com. of Benv. da Imola, 
Vellutello, Otimo, &c.). Judging by the old 
prints (ed. of 1507), these pozzetti must have been 
made at the tops of short pillars. 

A, Cottincwoop Lez. 





Waltham Abbey. 


Italian commentators are not silent respecting 
the passage in the ‘Inferno’ quoted at the above 
reference. Fraticelli, in his edition of the ‘Com- 
media’ (Firenze, 1877), an excellent one for the 
general student, gives the following note :— 

“Patti per luogo de’ battezzatori, cioé per luogo da 
starvi i eacerdoti battezzatori quando nella solenne am- 
ministrazione del battesimo (il quale facevasi allora per 
immersione) entravano con mezza la lunghesza della 
persona in quei pozzetti, per esser pili prossimi a tuffare 
i bambini nella gran vasca e non essere dalla calca del 
popolo oppressati. Altri leggono per luogo di battezza- 
tori, cioé di battezzatoi: e spiegano fatti per luoghi da 
battezzare, poiché (dicono) in quei pozzetti stava acqua 





ees, mal si comprenderebbe come un fanciullo potesse 
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per amministrare il battesimo, se non altro, fuori de’ 


tempi solenni. 
Firenze, intorno la fonte battesimale, fossero 
pozzetti, lo dicono i commentatori antichi.”’ 

B. D. Moserey. 


Burslem. 


Nestorian Syrians 1n Carya (8 S. i. 334). 
—Xanxuen is identical with Si-an or Si-ngan-fu, 
of which Johnston’s ‘Gazetteer’ says it is a city 
of China, prov. Shensi, cap. of department, on an 
affluent of the Hoei-Ho, in 34° 12’ N., 108° 40’ E. 

Arnobius (died 326) refers to Christianity being 
preached amongst the Seres (generally supposed to 
be the Chinese), book ii. chap. xii. 

Gibbon records that two Christian monks, who 
had resided long in China, were the first to bring 
the eggs of the silkworm to Europe, 552 a.p. 
(Gib., chap. xl.). These were Nestorians. 

A marble monument, discovered in 1625 by the 
Jesuits at Si-ngan-fu, and now acknowledged on 
all hands as a genuine contemporary record of its 
actual date, viz., 780, furnishes most interesting 
information concerning the Nestorian Church in 
China. For full particulars concerning this inter- 
esting monument (still extant) and for a transla- 
tion of the inscription thereon, together with a list 
of writers upon the subject and references to their 
works, see Wells Williams, ‘The Middle King- 
dom,’ vol. ii, p. 276. I believe that Dr. Legge 
has still more recently written upon the subject, 
but I have not the reference at hand. 

S. Coops Hore. 


Mr. W. Baker may see a list of the publica- 
tions which treat of the monument to which he 
refers, with the connexion of the Nestorians with 
China, in Mosheim’s ‘Institutes,’ Lon., 1861, 
p. 239, at century vii. pt. i. ch. i., which is more 
full than the earlier editions. In all probability 
there is more in Bp. Stubbs’s ‘ Mosheim,’ but I 
have not this for reference. There may also be a 
reference to one of the authorities specially, Mil- 
man’s Gibbon, vol. viii. p. 347. 

Ep, MarsHatt, 


For an account of the discovery of the monu- 
ment referred to at the above reference and a 
translation of the inscription see ‘ The History of 
the Great and Renowned Monarchy of China,’ by 
F. Alvarez Semedo (part i. chap. xxxi.), an 
English translation of which was published in 
1655. The town of Siganfii, near to which the 
monument was unearthed, is now known, I 
believe, as See-ngan or Si-ngan, a leading town 
in the province of Shen-see, its situation being 
34° 12’ K. lat. and 108° 40’ E. long. 

Bex. WALKER. 

Erdington. 

The Nestorian inscription in China has been 
exhaustively discussed in three memoirs by Pau- 
thier, published in 1857, 1858, and 1862. See 


Che nel tempio di San Giovanni di | 





also Renan, ‘ Histoire des Langues Sémitiques,’ 
p. 290 ; Lenormant, ‘ Alphabet Phénicien,’ vol. ii. 


quattro |p. 45; and my own history of ‘The Alphabet,’ 
| vol. i. p. 299. 


For the province of Xensi read 
Shense or Shensi, and for Xanxuen read Si-gan, 
Si-ngan, or Si-ngan-fu. The latitude is 34° 17’ N, 
longitude 108° 51’ E. Isaac Tayor, 


Tue Fesnrtouns (8 §, i. 327).—In the ‘ Land of 
the Lindsays’ (1853), pp. 282-4, the Fentons 
are mentioned: “ David Lindsay married Margaret, 
coheiress of Lord Fenton of Bakie.” ‘‘ David 
Lindsay, the son of Margaret Fenton, was designed 
of Lethnot and Bakie. The old chapel of Bakie 
stood in the Kirk-shed near Lindertes, and in 
1329 William de Fenton enriched it with a gift of 
the adjoining lands of Limros.” In a ‘ List of 
Persons concerned in the Rebellion,’ a David 
Fenton, farmer, of the parish of Kingoldrum, was 
a lieutenant in the rebel army. St. Andrew's 
‘Kirk Session Register’ mentions one Thomas 
Fenton as a visitor appointed to look after 
absentees from the kirk (1590). In ‘ Memoir of 
Alex Seton’ (Blackwood, 1882) p. 107, “* Lord 
Fentoun, afterwards Earl of Kellie, whose only 
son was married in 1610 to the Chancellor’s eldest 
daughter.” Avrrep Cuas. Jonas, F.R.HLS, 

Swansea, 


Mcssroom (8 §. i. 167).—Diez, in his 

‘Romance Dictionary,’ derives this word from 
French mousseron, the origin of which he finds in 
O. H. G. mos, our moss. He explains it as being 
so called because it grows in moss, by which, I 
suppose, he may mean on ground where the grass 
is short and mossy in appearance. In corrobora- 
tion of this view we may compare the French 
champignon from Latin campus. Dr. Prior, in his 
* Popular Names of British Plants,’ says, ed. 1879, 
p. 164, that— 
“one of the most conspicuous of the genus, the 
Agaricus muscarius, is used for the destruction of flies, 
mousches, and, as Albertus Magnus says (I. vii. 345): 
* Vocatur fungus muscarum, eo quod in lacte pulveriza- 
tus interficit muscas,’ and this seems to be the real source 
of the word, which, by a singular caprice of language, 
has been transferred from this poisonous species to 
mean, in the popular acceptation of it, the wholesome 
kinds exclusively.” 

This is ingenious. F. C. Birnxseck Teer. 

“For He’s A JOLLY Goop FEetLow” (7® &. 
xii. 489 ; 8" S. i. 92, 317).—The late M. Gustave 
Masson, in ‘ La Lyre Francaise,’ 1867, pp. 272-5, 
408, gives 1709 as the date of ‘ Malbrougb,’ and 
connects it with Anne’s great captain. When 
Yaniewicz, the musician, was in London, he lost 
himself, and could not remember the name of the 
street in which he lived. Calling a hackney coach, 
he hammed the tune of ‘ Malbrook’ to the 
coachman, who, recognizing it, drove him to 
Marlborough Street, the required place. I cam 
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certify, from ear-witness, that the tane of ‘ Mal- 
brough’ is identical with that to which one always 
used to hear the chorus “‘ We won't go home till 
morning.” 


Can Dr. Lewrns give me his authority for stating 
that ‘Marlbrouck’ does not refer to the great 
Dake of Marlborough, but to a later duke, the 
commander of an unsuccessfal expedition for the 
invasion of France? If so, perhaps he can also 
state which “later duke” the song was intended 
to burlesque, and what was the name of the un- 
successful expedition that he commanded. Dr. 
Lewiys's statement that‘ Marlbrouck’ cannotrelate 
to the great Duke of Marlborough, because it was 
a favourite air of the great Napoleon, who respected 
the military prowess of John Churchill, is anything 
buta conclusive reason, as the fact must be at once 
recognized that it is quite possible for a man to 
appreciate the air of a song, and yet to object 
totally to its words and sentiments. I observe 
that Estana’s note on this subject (ante, p. 317) 
is a verbatim reprint of a portion of my note 
(ante, p. 93). Can Estana inform me where 
her correspondent gleaned the information she 
gave, if it was not from my previous note? 

T. W. Tempayy. 

Richmond, Surrey, 


Bore (8 S. i. 315, 363).—On the Clyde the 
established pronunciation is Bewt, and so far as I 
know there is no divergence in Scotland from this 
practice. A Scotsman would as readily speak of 
the Dook of Argyll as of the Marquis of Boot. 

Tomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, NB. 


In Scotland always pronounced Bewt. In Eng- 
land it is quite possible that uneducated people 
may call it Boot, just as they say “ Toosday” for 
Tuesday, “ noos” for news, and “ dooty” for duty, 
&e. Georce Anovs. 

St. Andrews, N.B, 


Newcome (8 S, i, 292).—May we not infer, 
without doing much violence to probability, that 
Sir Brian Newcome was created first baronet on 
account of his inheritance of the Hobson wealth ? 
The Quaker element had died out by that time. 
As to “the rank” which he and his brother 
“perpetuated,” this need not mean the title, but 
the social standing generally. Thackeray is 
inaccurate often enough ; but there seems no great 
difficulty. At least one title in the actual peerage 
represents grand-paternal wealth through the 
spindle side twice over. 


Epwarp H. Marsa, M.A. 
Hastings, 





Sreyser anp Danre (8 §. i, 333).—There is | 
every reason to believe that Spenser was a good | 


Italian scholar, The felicitous translations from | 


| Plutarch in the ‘Theatre of Worldlings’ (1569), 


are almost certainly his, and there are frequent 
passages in the ‘ Faerie Queene’ that are mani- 
festly stimulated by the example of Dante. Mr. 
Russell Lowell refers to two of these in his appre- 
ciative essay on Spenser (‘Among my Books,’ 
second series), and in a foot-note remarks that 
Dante must have been but little read in the 
eighteenth century, seeing that “ none of the com- 
mentators on Spenser notice his most important 
obligations to the great Tuscan.” 
Tuomas BaYne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Reference is several times made to Spenser's 
knowledge of Dante by Mr. Lowell, in his essays 
on Spenser and Dante (vol. iv. Riverside edition of 
the *‘ Works of Lowell.’ Macmillan, 1890). 

Ernest Bray. 

St. George's Club, Hanover Square. 


No Jupce sits on Goop Frinay (8 S. i. 
334).—A few weeks ago a Scotch sheriff informed 
me that he had to go to a certain locality and 
hold a court on Good Friday. 

Gerorce ANGUS. 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


In Neale’s ‘ Festivals and Feasts,’ London, 
1845, there is, at p. 370: “Comparative view of 
the days now, or up to a recent period, kept as 
holidays by the offices of the Law Courts, and 
at the public offices.” In this it is stated that 
of “the moveable feasts and festivals, Good 
Friday ” is observed “ by all.’’ Further, at p. 76, 
there is a statement that :— 

«By 11 Geo. IV. and 1 Will, IV., c. 70, 8. 6, a provision 
is made that ifall or any of the days, from the Friday 
before to the Thursday after Easter, shall fall in term 
time, there shall be no sittings on them ; but the term 
shall be prolonged for a corresponding number of days,” 


Ep. MarsHALL. 


“DovusLE ENTENDRE” (7 §. iv. 86, 197; 8® 
S. i. 276).—Mr. F. Avams’s remarks at the last 
reference are interesting. Does any one, however, 
wish to justify the above expression? It exists 
among us, is in common use, and seems to have 
been employed for a couple of centuries; and so 
appears to have some ratson détre, though it is 
obviously bad French. Who first started the 
monstrosity? So far as I know, Dryden is the 
first author who has employed it. In his ‘ Mar- 
riage 4 la Mode,’ Act IIL. sc. i., Melantha asks her 
maid, Philotis, for a fresh supply of French words 
or phrases for the day, and gets from her, “‘ Foible, 
chagrin, grimace, embarrasse, double entendre, 
&ec.” (Dryden’s ‘ Plays,’ vol. iii. p. 234, ed. 1725). 
Jeremy Collier, in ‘A Short View of the Immo- 
rality and Profaneness of the English Stage,’ 1698, 
uses the expression: “And lastly, Phronesiam, 
a Woman of the Town, uses a double entendre to 
Stratophanes” (p. 15). “ ’Tis true, Lambinus pre- 
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tends to fetch a double entendre out of that to 
Peenulus, but I think there is a Strain in the 
Construction” (p. 17). In the first quotation 
neither of the two words is in italics, in the 
second only entendre is, as if Collier regarded 
double as English. F. C. Birgseck Terry. 


Mr. Apams does me too much honour, in 
singling me out as the protagonist of double 
entendre. I do not hold a brief for that phrase, 
which doubtless is incorrect in the judgment of 
fin de siécle critics. But so humble a scribbler 
as Tam bas no mission to reform his native 
language, and double entendre, used by such 
writers as Goldsmith, Smollett, and (I think) 
Carlyle, bas a fair show of autbority as a collo- 
outdo. Anyhow, I trast that Mr. Apams, and 
your readers generally, will agree with me that, 
whatever form of phrase we adopt, the tone of 
thought and speech which that phrase implies is 
most sedulously to be shunned, as a literary no 
less than a moral error,—‘ For want of decency 
is want of sense.” 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Did Smollett introduce the practice of printing 
“double entendre” in italics ? In two old editions 
of his translation of ‘Gil Blas’ I find, “ The con- 
versation became general, sprightly, joyous, and 
full of palpable double entendres” (bk. iii. chap. v.). 
This is rendered in the earlier English translation, 
‘*The conversation became general, brisk, wanton, 
and full of very intelligible double entendres.” 

J. F. Mansercs. 

Liverpool. 


A Courter rrom Downe (7* §, xi. 427, 493; 
xii. 274).—I give four lines with Dr. Grosart’s 
note :— 

No yy nor Somer’s bewty hath such grace 
As I have seen in one Autumnall face 

Yonge beutyes force our loves, and that’s a rape 
This doth but counsaile, and you canot scape. 

** Our text is from Stephens’ MS., where it is numbered 
* Elegia Vicesima quarta,’ and headed ‘ A Paradox of an 
ould woman.’ It appeared originally in 1635 Edition, 
and since in all after-editions, under our heading.” — 
Vol. i. p. 189, 

I do not consider this edition at all satisfactory, 
or of any authority on Donne’s ‘Poems.’ To say 
nothing of the bad taste of such fine writing as 
“ the slug crawling in the rose’s heart or the lily’s 
chalice” (‘The Gardener’) ! and fantastic conceits, as 
“ willinghood,” ‘‘ unworth,” “‘ matterful,” “‘ Latin- 
ate,” the book is full of mistakes. The note above 
is an instance; the text is not as in the Stephens 
MS., the poem did not appear originally in 1635 
edition. It will be found in the first edition, 1633, 
at p. 151, under the heading ‘The Autumnal.’ 
I give the exact text of the Stephens MS., with 





the variations marked :— 


No springs or some™ Bewty hath such grace 

As I have seene in an Autumnall face 

Yonge Bewtyes force o" Loue ; and that’s a rape 
This doth but Counsaile, and you canot scape. 


Dr. Grosart follows the Stephens MS. in a bad 
reading, ‘‘ and” for yet in the fourth line, but his 
text is neither that of the printed editions nor of 
any MS. that I know of—it is a hash of bis own. 

Dr. Grosart says that there are only two copies 
known of the first edition of the ‘ Anatomie,’ 1611, 
one in the Bridgwater Library, ‘‘ the other in the 
peerless library of the Rev. Thomas Corser,” and 
then he proceeds to give an incorrect description 
of it, from which I feel sure that he never saw it. 
It certainly was not in Mr. Corser’s library. I have 
the sale catalogue ; the volume that was in it is 
the edition of the ‘ First and Second Anniversarie, 
1612, which I have, as well as Heber’s copy with 
a portrait added. Had Dr. Grosart ever seen the 
first edition, 1611, he surely would have mentioned 
the woodcut border to the title-page. Speaking of 
the edition of the ‘ Poems,’ 1650, Dr. Grosart says, 
“it is the same as 1635, and it does not appear 
that the younger Donne had anything to do with 
it, as stated by Mr. Hazlitt in his Hand Book.” 
Mr. Hazlitt is quite right, and Dr. Grosart is quite 
wrong. The dedication to Lord Craven first 
appeared in it signed “ John Donne,” the son, and 
there are additions extending to twenty-four 
pages. 

In the poem said to be addressed to “his young 
wife” (vol. i. p. 161), beginning “By our first 
straunge and fatall interview,” at line 7 Di. 
Grosart reads ‘‘ My parents’ wrath” for the usual 
** father’s,” and adds in his note, ‘‘ Parents’ is an 
additional biographic fact.” It certainly gives the 
additional fact that Mr. Donne had a mother as 
well asa father ; but does Dr. Grosart imagine that 
her mother was alive and was wrath with ber 
daughter ? 

‘Sappho to Philcenis’ (vol. ii. p. 103) Dr. Grosart 
says “ appeared originally in 1635 edition.” No ; 
it will be found in edition 1633, p. 166. 

Dr. Grosart makes a very generous offer to Dr. 
Jessopp of his “ materials for a life of Donne 
supplementary to Walton’s”; but they may well 
be dispensed with if they are not more trast- 
worthy than what he says of Sir Henry Good- 
yere (vol. ii. p. 28), that he died in 1629, in his 
seventy-eighth year, and was buried at Hatfield ; 
that his wife was Damara, daughter of Jobn 
Rumball, gent., to whom he had been married 
fifty-three years, and had by her seven sons and 
seven daughters. The facts are that Sir Henry 
Goodyere was of Polesworth, as many of Donnes 
letters to him show. He married his cousin 
Frances, daughter of his uncle Sir Henry Good- 
yere, whom he succeeded at Polesworth ; by her 
he had one son John, who died before him, with- 
out issue, December 18, 1624, and four daughters— 
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Lucy, who married Sir Francis Nethersole, Eliza- ae I and is authorized by the Catholicke Churche 


beth, Mary, and Anne, all four surviving him. He 
died at the age of fifty-six on March 18, 1627/8, 
at Polesworth. But I think that is enough for the 


present of Dr. Grosart’s edition of Donne’s ‘Poems.’ 


T. R. O’Ff. 
Tyixe THE Taumps oF Prisoners (7" S. xi. 


abroad Letting the world see thereby how willingly we 
can accommodate to them in all things, which belong 
not merely to Religion.’ 

“The second authority extends the same custom to 
Ireland. Father R. Aredekin, 8.J., in his ‘ Theologia 
Tripartita Universa,’ tum. ii. p. 2, tr. 6, Q. 21 (Dilingz), 
1657, proposes the following question :— 

“* An in partibus hereticorum liceat Catholicis trans- 


444, 470; xii. 254, 337; 8 S, i, 378).—There is | ferre Pascha et alia Festa mobilia eo quod heretici usum 


a fine mezzotint portrait of Col. Francisco (Col. 


styli veteris observari velint ?’ 
“ In answer to which he says: ‘ In partibus beretico 





——— th os he is represented standing 12 | domino subjectis ubi longe przevalet numerus Catholi- 
the dock with his thumbs tied together. This is| copum, uti in regno Hibernie et quibusdam locis Hol- 


the criminal, justly the object of public detestation, 
of whom there is a spirited caricature in line en- 
graving, entitled ‘Col. Francisco, or the British 
Satyr.’ J. Exior Hopexiy. 


A punishment somewhat analogous to this is 
still inflicted upon evil-doers in Old Calabar, on 
the south-west coast of Africa. A gentleman who 
stopped there for a number of years told me that 
one day, when out walking, he heard cries of dis- 
tress, and when he arrived at the spot from which 
the sounds proceeded he found a woman (the wife 
of a native chief) who was undergoing punish- 
ment for some offence she had committed. This 
woman, in the first instance, had been securely 
fastened to a post; four sticks, each about six 
inches in lengtb, had then been passed between 
her fingers, and, her hands having been fastened 
above her head, the ends of these sticks were 
brought together and tied so firmly that her suffer- 
ing must have been severe, for when released she 
was in quite an exhausted condition. This form 
of punishment, my friend learned, was quite 
oe in those parts. Tomas AULD. 

ast. 


Rerormep Careypar (8 §S, i. 247).—C. B. 
(Rev. Chas. Boardman, D.D.), writing to the 
Tablet of April 23, 1864, says :— 


“T have before me a collection of Catholic Sermons 
preached in various parts of England during the reign 
of James II., the following is the title of one ; A Sermon 
of the Passion of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ 
Preached before her Majesty the Queen Dowager in her 
Chapell at Summersett House upon Good Friday, 
April 13th, 1688. By F, Angel Bix of the Holy Order 
of St. Francis, &c., 4to, Now by referring to De Mor- 
gan's Book of Almanacs we find that according to the 
Old Style and therefore in England Good Friday in the 
year 1688 fell on April 13th. We also find that accord- 
ing to the New Style Good Friday in the same year fell 
on April 16th, and this date would correspond with 
April 6th of the Old Style, so that in that year Easter 
was celebrated abroad one week before it was celebrated 
in England. 
pd. am able to quote two authors who lived in that 
rma im support of the above statement, Father 
: ward Knox, 8.J., in his ‘Charity Mistaken,’ p. 96 (ed. 
630), has the following passage, ‘We the Roman 
Catholickes in this Kingdome do rather governe our- 

ves at this day by the lesse perfect Kalendar which 
how is used in this place, then by the other whiche is 


landiz, ritu styli veteris, Pasche aliaque Festa cele- 

brantur, Pontifice sciente, et illum usum nunquam, quod 

sciam, hactenus improbante.’ ”’ 

Other authorities might be cited, but the above 

seem to make the matter sufficiently clear. 
NatHanieL Hove. 

Henley on Thames, 


Saint Monpay (8" S&S. i. 88, 232, 252).—The 
following is suggested as a possible origin of 
St. Monday, the shoemaker’s holiday, in the 
Journal of the Folk-lore Society, vol. i. p. 245:— 
“ While Cromwell's army lay encamped at Perth, one 
of his most zealous partisans, whose name was Monday, 
hanged himself—Cromwell offered a reward to the person 
who should compose the best lines on his death, A shoe- 
maker of Perth brought the following :— 
Blessed be the Sabbath day, 
And curs’d be worldly pelf ; 
Tuesday will begin the week, 
Since Monday ’s hanged himself, 
“ Cromwell was so pleased with this jeu d’esprit that the 
reward was not only awarded him, but he also ordered 
that the shoemakers should have henceforth the Monday 
of each week as a holiday.” 

Joun Cuurcaitt Sixes, 
13, Wolverton Gardens, Hammersmitb, W. 


In Dekker’s play, ‘If it be not good, the Diuel 
is in it, 1612, there is the following allusion to 
consecrating Monday to idleness :— 

“ Jou. They say Monday’s Shooemakers holliday, 
Ile fall to that trade,”—Dekker’s ‘ Dramatic Works,’ 
vol. iii, p. 274, reprint, 1873. 

Grose’s ‘ Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue’ has: 
“ Saint Monday.—A holiday most religiously observed 
by journeymen shoemakers, and other inferior mechanics : 
a profanation of that day, by working, is punishable by 
a fine, particularly among the gentle craft. An Irish- 
man observed that this saint’s anniversary happened 
every week."’—Ed, 1796, 

F, C. Brrgseck Terry. 


Grovnpset (8 §. i. 395).—I shall be much 
obliged if I may be allowed to explain the history 
of this word fully. We must never try to twist 
etymologies to suit ideas of our own, but must go 
strictly by evidence. We must be careful as to 
plant-names, which are peculiarly liable to be 
recast by popular etymologists. There is no 
doubt at all as to the fact that in the tenth century 





both the better (even by the judgement of learned Pro- 


the plant was named grunde-swelge, with varia- 
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tions in the latter half of the word. The varia- 
tions are swelige, swilige, swylige, swulie, all 
given, with references, in Bosworth’s ‘ Dictionary.’ 
Any one who understands A.-S. phonetics will 
easily see that all these variants have the same 
sense, and that sense is “swallower.” Hence in 
the tenth century the popular etymology of the 
word was that it meant ‘‘ ground-swallower”; and 
the only way we can make sense of it is by giving 
it the sense of “abundant occupier of the ground.” 
This is the only result possible as to the meaning 
of the word at that date. 

With this we should have to remain content 
but for new evidence, which has mot long been 
known, and has not been explained till recently. 
To the best of my belief it was explained by me 
in a review of Mr. Sweet's edition of the ‘ Epinal 
Glossary,’ which appeared in 1883. My explana- 
tion at once became common property, and is 
reproduced both in the ‘Century Dictionary’ and 
in the new edition of Webster. 

The fault is not in the latter half of the word, 
but in the former. The A.-S. scholar at once 
observes that grunde is a false form; the A.-S. for 
“ground” is not grund-e, in two syllables, but 
grund, in one. Hence grunde is probably a cor- 
ruption of something else. That “something 
else” first sprang to light on the publication of 
the ‘Epinal Glossary’ and the other early glos- 
saries known as the Erfurt and Corpus ‘Glos- 
saries.’ These take us back to the eighth century, 
and the form then in use was gunde-swilge or 
gunde-swelge, This alters the sense altogether, and 
shows that the original name was ‘“ matter- 
swallower,” or remedy against a certain disease 
called the gund, M.E. gound. This was a disease 
of the eyes, in which matter exudes consequent on 
inflammation or ailment. It is fully explained in 
my note to Piers Plowman on the word rade- 
gounde, The disease is still called red-gum, a cor- 
ruption of red-gund. The intense belief of our 
ancestors in the virtues of plants is well known; 
see all about the virtues of groundsel in Cockayne’s 
*Leechdoms,’ In East Anglia we call it simpson. 
This is from O.F. senecon, Lat. acc. senecionem. 

Watter W. Sxeat. 


Ainsty (8" §. i. 352, 383).—The following 
more definite description of the boundary of the 
ainsty of York than those given by Mr. Fiemino 
will be found in Lewis's ‘Topographical Dic- 
tionary of England’ :— 

“ The ainsty of York is situated to the west, and on the 
south-western side, of the Ouse, which borders it from 
the mouth of the Nid to that part of the Wharfe, sepa- 
rating it firet from the North, and afterwards from the 
E ast, riding : from the West riding it is separated for 
some distance by the Nid, and afterwards by a line 
including Wilstrop, Cattle-bridge, Bickerton, and Thorpe- 
Arch, and terminating at the junction of the Wharfe 
with the Ouse : its circumference is 32 miles....... The 
whole district of the ainsty was anciently a forest, but 


it was disforested by the charters of Richard I, and 


John. 
Everarp Home CoremMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Earty Itiustratep Newsparer (7 §. xii. 
268, 395).—It was asked some time ago if 
there is in existence an earlier illustrated news- 
paper than the London Chronicle of 1757. In the 
Minster Library at York there is the following 
newspaper, illustrated: ‘‘ York Journal, No. 1, 
Illustrated, containing the most Remarkable pas- 
sages and Transactions at Home and Abroad from 
Monday, November 16, to Monday, November 23, 
1724.” In the same library there are many other 
newspapers of an early date. 

Reoinatp F. Woop. 

Fulford, York, 


Deatn’s VEIL REMOVED (8 S. i. 335).—Most 
probably your correspondent refers to Tennyson's 
‘Gareth and Lynette,’ where Sir Gareth splits the 
skull and helm worn by the image of death :— 

And out from this 
Tasued the bright face of a blooming boy, 
Fresh as a flower new born, 
E. E. §. 


Lee, Kent. 


Is R. R. B. thinking of the latter part of 
* Gareth and Lynette,’ where the skull and casque 
of the impersonation of Death are cleft by Gareth, 
and a “ blooming boy” revealed ? Estakit. 


A.D. 1900 (88S. i. 169, 280).—Whether the 
year 1800 was ever briefly expressed as (0 whet 
this century was young I cannot say; but I observe 
in the ‘ Annual Army List’ for 1870 the appoint- 
ment of Sir John Fox Burgoyne, Bart., G.C.B., 
as first lieutenant, chronicled as July 1, 00, his 
captaincy as March 1, 05, and so on. 

Cuas. J, Finer. 


Yere (8™ §. i, 294, 341).—The answer given 
at the latter reference to my question concerning 
this word does not afford any explanation of the 
use of the word instead of aisle, nor suggest how 
it could come to be used as a substitute for both 
aisle and ale, F, J. 


Is it possible that this is a mistake for yele= 
A.-S. geat, a gate, or door? Q. V. 


Vaixe (8 S, i. 353).—Mr Drxow ought to 
have quoted more of the antecedent context. 
There is no difficulty about the passage, but the 
pronouns are confused. Vaik is in Jamieson’ 
Dictionary, with the meaning “to be vacant, 
be unoccupied.” Examples besides those there 
given may be found in James Melvill’s eo 
biography and Diary,’ p. 337 (spelling veak), a0 
in Row’s ‘ History of the Kirk of Scotland,’ pp. 
64 (vaik), 151 (vake). The etymological spelling 
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is vake (Fr. vaquer, Lat. vacare). The meaning in 
the ‘ Basilikon Doron’ is that when the offices 
(“ heritable Shirefdomes and Regalities ”) become 
vacant on account of offences committed by their 
holders, they shall not be granted heritably again. 

The following (from Keith’s ‘ History of the 
Affairs of Church and State in Scotland,’ iii. 108) 
is a good illustration :— 

“ That the benefices now vaikand, or hes vaikit since 
the moneth of March 1558, or that heirafter sall happin 
to vaike, be disponed to qualified and learnid personis.”’ 

F, Apams, 

105, Albany Road, Camberwell. 


Vaike is an obsolete Scottish word; it means 
to be vacant, to be unoccupied ; “and ever as 
they vaike, for any ‘offence committed by them, 
dispose them never heritably again.” The sense 
of this obscure phrasing seems to be, “ Alienate 
their heritable rights, if, continuing in idleness, 
they commit any indictable offence.” 

LovuTHEAN. 


This word is Scots, and examples of its use 
will be found in Jamieson’s ‘ Scottish Dictionary.’ 
It means ‘‘to be vacant,” and is quite common 
in old Scots. Lat. vacare is also so used. Vaike 
is specially used of a benefice. J. Morr. 


Whether King James coined this word or not, 
the context makes its meaning obvious. The king 
is advising his son to abolish hereditary jurisdic- 
tions, and urges him to take advantage of every 
“vacation” of such offices to eliminate the here- 
ditary principle from his appointments. 

A. T. M. 


This word is certainly Scottish; see Jamieson. 
Vaik is explained as meaning vacate; then we have 
vaig, “a vagrant,” so English vague. King James 
appears to mean “and ever as they vatke [abscond] 
for any offence,” &c. A. Hatt. 


Navat Orricers (8 §, i, 226, 252, 360, 383). 
—Pror. Laventon is quite right. I referred to 
Steele lists, first published in 1772, and succeeded 
in 1814 by the ‘ Navy List’ in its present form. 
I find that Sims’s ‘Manual for the Genealogist’ 
contains much information on this subject. 

GUALTERULUS. 


Tae ‘Perviciticm Veneris’ (8@ 8, i, 247, 
323).—There is a recent translation of this poem 
into English verse in a small volume of verses 
called ‘Love Lies Bleeding,’ published by Black- 
well, Oxford, 1891. ScHo.uiast. 


Rixe-tore : Losine or a Rive (8 S. i. 294, 
362).—According to one of the ‘Chap-Books of 
the Eighteenth Century’ which is described in the 
work by John Ashton, “To dream a ring falls 
from off your finger signifies the loss of a friend ” 


wedding-ring off the finger, even for a few minutes, 
is probably entertained over a wide-spread area. 
J. F. Mansercu. 
Liverpool. 


Mrs. Goapsy’s ‘ Lire or Bamprytpge Moore 
Carew’ (8 §, i, 393).—I think the Rev. Jackson 
Goadby, late of Henley-on-Thames, and now re- 
siding at Reading, may throw some light on her 
parentage, &c. Gro. Unwin. 


Ace or Hicnu Szerirrs (8 §. i. 189, 212).— 
Persons over sixty years of age are exempt from 
serving on juries, under the statute 6 Geo, IV., 
cap. 50. A. Cotuincwoop Les. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 


Broap Srone (8 §. i. 354).—The Bredenstone, 
or Braidenstone, at Dover, seems to be connected 
with the Broad Stone. See Mr. Knocker’s valu- 
able monograpb, ‘ The Grand Court of Shepway,’ 
1862. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings, 


Broadstone is topographical, being found in 
Shropshire, Dublin, Oxfordshire, and Somerset- 
shire; taken literally, it compares with Broadway, 
Broadwater. Poetically we have the “Broad Stone 
of Honour,” a sure foundation ! A. Hatt. 


Joux, Duxe or Arcyrtu (8™ S. i. 394).—The 
situation in Poet’s Corner of Argyll’s huge cenotaph 
is defended, if not explained, by Dean Stanley, as 
one “ which may well be accorded by our genera- 
tion to one with whose charming character and 
address our age has become familiar through the 
greatest of novelists” (‘Memorials of Westminster,’ 
p. 231). However this may be, it seems a pity 
that the monument was not erected at the spot (in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel) where the duke’s remains 
actually lie, instead of being allowed to block up 
the graceful western arches of the chapel of St. 
Blaise. 

Your correspondent appears to have missed the 
point of the unfinished word Gr——. History 
pauses, pen in hand, at the title of Greenwich, 
which was to die with the second duke—a very 
eighteenth-century conceit! | Oswatp, O.S.B. 

Fort Augustus, N.B. 


Sryremoper (8 S, i. 167, 303).—The view 
that this form should be a misprint is rightly 
rejected by your correspondents. Two alternatives 
remain—either that it should be of indigenous 
growth, or that it is owing to foreign influence. 
Ante, p. 303, the form stifadre is quoted. In 
later MSS. of ‘ Sir Beues’ the forms stepfader is 
substituted for it (ed. ‘ Kélbing,’ i. 21). Stifadre 
might seem to be assimilated from a form contain- 
ing the p, but the i, on this supposition, cannot 
be accounted for. If this were not the case, we 
might perhaps look upon styfemoder as an analogy- 





(p. 81). The idea that it is unlucky to take the 





form of sty-fadre, taken as stuffader, just as in 
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Dutch, ¢.g., stiefzoon and stiefmoeder are supposed 
to be due not to High German influence, but to 
analogy with stiefvader. See Franck and Vercoullie 
in v. Note that in English the form steffadyr 
occurs, See ‘ Promptorium Parvulorium,’ p. 473. 
It was corrected into stepfadyr by the second hand. 
But as it is, the difficulties of the consonant and 
vowel combined direct us to the second alternative, 
t.¢., a foreign language as the source of this form. 
Mr. Birxseck Terry evidently favours Dutch, 
and justly so. Prof. Skeat, pace C. C. B., does not 
mention the English form atall. German influence 
might, however, be thought of. Where German 
and Dutch forms coincide—as, ¢.g., in the case of 
reysen in Chaucer’s ‘ Prologue ’—it is difficult to 
say which criterion must decide, especially when, 
as there, German influence is & priori just as 
possible as Dutch influence. We must, however, 
remember how very readily Caxton adopted Dutch 
words, In his ‘ Reynard the Foxe’ they are 
simply legion. In my forthcoming edition of 
Caxton’s Dutch original I have a chapter devoted 
to the consideration of how far Caxton was under 
Dutch influence, There can be no doubt that this 
wasso, I have collected numerous instances there, 
and it was by no means my aim to be exhaustive. 
I should add that the instances given are not 
restricted to cases where the Dutch form was 
found in his text. 

Moreover, not only that, as Mr. Terry says, 
Caxton’s ‘The Recueyl’ was “ probably printed 
abroad”; it was certainly translated in the Low 
Countries, at Bruges and at Ghent, whilst only the 
finishing touch was given it, in the September of 
1471, at Cologne. 

Taken all in all, I have no hesitation in looking 
upon styfemoder as one of Caxton’s numerous 
Dutchisms. H. Locemay. 

University of Ghent, 


IsaBetta Romer (8 §. i. 209, 237, 363).— 
This lady was the daughter of Major-General 
Romer. She married Major Hamerton, but 
separated from him about 1825, when she resumed 
her maiden name. She was the author of ‘ Shermer, 
a Tale of Mesmerism,’ 3 vols., 1841 ; ‘The Bird 
of Passage,’ 3 vols., 1849 ; and three other books. 
Her death took place in Chester Square, London, 
April 27, 1852. Freperic Boass. 


‘Ope vron Noruine’ (8 S. i, 294, 383).— 
The account of this poem and of the incidents 
connected with it, as given in Lord Russell's 
“ Memoirs ’ of Moore does not favour the suggestion 
that the ‘Ode + ¥ Nonsense’ was meant. The 
poem about which inquiry is made was composed 
in competition for the medal of a society of which 
Moore was a member when at college. He him- 
self describes it as “a burlesque sort of poem, 
called an ‘Ode upon Nothing, with Notes by 
Trismegistus Rustifustius,’” &. It won the 





medal, and was transcribed into the book which 
was kept for prize productions. From this book 
it was afterwards removed by Moore himself, 
because of expressions in it which had caused 
offence. Probably no copy of the poem now exists, 
Dr. Brewer, however, mentions it in his list of 
Moore’s works, F, JARRATT. 


This clever ode appeared in one of the weekly 
issues of the Saturday Magazine, about 1836. It 
filled three-fourths of a column on a left-hand 
page. I can remember nearly all the verses, and 
as C. C. B. has quoted the first verse I may, per- 
haps, quote the last two verses :-- 

I am of nothing and to nothing tend, 
On earth I nothing have and nothing claim, 
Man's noblest works must have one common end, 
And nothing crown the tablet of his name. 
And now I 've proved the ancient dictum wrong 
That nothing out of nothing can be made, 
And if of nothing I have sung too long, 
’Tis but the fault of many of my trade, 

Nemo. 

Another poem ‘ Upon Nothing,’ beginning :— 

Nothing ! thou elder brother ev'n to shade, 

That hads’t a being ere the world was made, 

And, weil fix'd, art alone of ending not afraid, 
was written by John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester. 
Thomas Hood also wrote a clever negative poem, 
which began— 

No sun, no moon, no night, no noon, 

and ended “ November.” Esre. 

Lorp Tennyson ayp Mr. Cavrton Coins 
(8 S. i. 224, 359).—I have waited for some one 
else to point out that the idea has been expressed 
by a greater than any of the poets yet quoted :— 

See how she leans her cheek upon her hand ! 
O, that I were a glove upon that hand, 
That I might touch that cheek ! 


‘Romeo and Juliet,’ II. ii, 
Epwarp H. Marssatt, M.A. 


Hastings, 


Marriace wits a Deceasep Wire's Sister's 
Davonrer (8 S. i, 314).—The manner in which 
these marriages came to be prohibited will be found 
in the test case tried before Mr. Justice Wightman 
at Liverpool, December 11, 1846, and afterwards 
heard before the Court of Crown Causes Reserved. 
An abstract of these proceedings is given in the 
* Annual Register’ for 1846-47. Lord Denman’s 
judgment seems to exhaust the subject. aie 

1G 


The only passages of the Bible where marriage 
is nl are Leviticus xviii, Deuteronomy 
vii. 3, Joshua xxiii. 12, Ezra ix. 12, Nehemiah 
xiii, 23. In the first a list is given of all the 

rsons near of kin to whom all the children of 
srael are forbidden ‘‘ to approach to uncover their 
nakedness,” and no express mention is made there 
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of a wife's sister's daughter. The other passages 
forbid marriages with the daughters or sons of the 
neighbouring nations, Chambers’s ‘Encyclopedia,’ 
vol. vii, s.v. ** Marriage,” p. 57, col. 2, about the 
end, says :— 

“The policy of the law which forbids a man to marry 
his Deceased Wife's Sister has been much questioned ; 
and Bills for legalizing such marriages have several times 
been passed by the House of Commons.” 

The question is fully and thoroughly examined 
in the same work, vol. iii. pp. 721, 722, s.v. 
“Deceased Wife’s Sister.” But no mention what- 
ever is made of the daughter of the deceased wife’s 
sister. DyaRGEL. 


PewNnY-A-LINER is informed that the table of 
prohibited degrees rests on the Scriptural principle 
that marriage makes the two whom God has joined 
together “one flesh.” Consequently the relations 
of the one become the relations of the other, and 
@ man cannot marry any relations of a deceased 
wife—as mother, sister, niece—just as he could not 
marry a mother, sister, or niece on his own side ; 
neither can the widow marry the similar relations 
of her husband. The prohibition, of course, only 
concerns the two who are one, and two brothers 
may marry two sisters, &c. Prohibitions are 
necessary in order to protect the purity of family 
life, and are found in the Roman as well as in the 
Mosaic law. To legalize any particular relation- 
ship that is now illegal by the table would destroy 
the intelligible principle on which the whole table 
rests. For the literature of the subject see the 
articles “ Marriage” and “ Prohibited Degrees” in 
Smith’s ‘ Dictionary of Christian Antiquities.’ 

Cc. R. M. 
Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
A_ New English Grammar, Logical and Historical. 

Part I. By H, Sweet, LL.D. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 
A SPECIAL feature in this elaborate work of Dr. Sweet's 
—as might be expected from so careful a student of 

honetics—is the due importance given to spoken 
English, as being as essential part of the language 
quite as much as the literary English of books. Claim- 
ing to be only an impartial recorder of facts as they are, 
and not a legislator as to how we ought to express our- 
selves if we were always logically consistent, Dr, Sweet 
freely recognizes “‘ ungrammatical '’ phrases like, “ It's 
her,” “It’s me,” as idiomatic usages, and by so doing 
probably concedes more than sticklers for purity 
will be prepared to grant. Another point to be 
favourably noted is that Dr. Sweet is content to 
draw his technical terms from the English well 
instead of resorting to German founts, as has been 
the fashion, and finds mutation a very sufficient sub- 
stitute for umlaut, and blending for contamination. In 
the present part of his work the history and accidence 
of the parts of speech and the phonology of English 
sounds from an early period are examined and di d 
with copious illustrations, a concise history of language 
being given en parenthese. In hie scholarly treatment 
of these main outlines and careful grouping of facts 
Dr. Sweet's position is unassailable, it is only in some 











minor points of detail that his authority may be called 
in question, For instance, when he adduces dustard as 
an example of a word which contains the Franco-German 
suffix -ard, as if bust+-ard, he seems to have ignored the 
history of the word, which certainly requires bus+-tard, 
as corresponding to Old Fr. bistarde, Lat. avis tarda, 
the fowl slow to take flight. On the same page (p. 481) 
he differs from the best authorities in holding that the 
dog with tail between his legs is the eponymous original 
of the coward (Old Fr. coart), and not the scutty hare 
of the medizeval beast-epics, taken as the proverbial type 
of timidity. Again, he puts the cart before the horse 
in treating puppy as a derivative of pup (p. 465), whereas 
pip is merely a shortening of the older word puppy (Old 

r. poupée), And is the verb fo flee obsolete in the 
spoken language, as Dr. Sweet asserts (p. 395)? We doubt 
it, However, these slight oversights take nothing from 
the sterling value of the book, which forms a worthy 
companion to Prof. Skeat’s two volumes on ‘ Etymo- 
logical Principles’ in the same series. 


The Byzantine Empire. By C. W. C. Oman, M.A.,, F.S.A 
(Fisher Uscwin.) 

To the series known as the “Story of the Nations” has 
been added a spirited record of the fate of the East Roman 
or Byzantine Empire. Besides furnishing a graphic and 
stimulating record of some of the most picturesque 
events in Italy, Mr. Oman has constituted himeelf, 
with Finlay, a defender of the East Roman Empire 
against the charges heaped upon it by Gibbon. So far 
as regards individuals he has been successful, and the 
pictures he supplies of the braver and more adventurous 
of the later emperors are convincing as well as heroic. 
An impression such as Gibbon has left is not easily 
effaced, however, and it would not be difficult from Mr. 
Oman’s own chronicle to justify the assertion that 
Byzantium, if not a synonym for all that is corrupt and 
decadent, furnishes abundant illustrations of corruption 
and decadence. Meagre Mr. Oman’s chronicle must 
necessarily be. Full details as to the growth and 
extinction of one of the greatest empires cannot be 
compressed into three hundred and fifty pages. The 
story is none the less told with brightness and spirit as 
well as with accuracy, and may be read with advantage 
as well as with pleasure. Numerous illustrations are 
supplied, many of them from the excellent work of 
Bayet, ‘ L’Art Byzantin’ (Paris, Quantia). 


On Suffragan Bishops in England. The Substance of a 
Paper read before the Banbury and Woodstock Clerical 
Associations. By Rev. E, Marshall, M.A., F.S.A. 
(Parker & Co.) 

Our valued correspondent, the Vicar of Sandford 8t. 

Martin, has in this pamphlet brought together a con- 

siderable amount of information upon one of the byways 

of English ecclesiastical bistory, and, indeed, of eccle- 
siastical history generally. One circumstance, as Mr, 

Marshall points out, bas largely contributed to increase 

the confusion in men's miods on this subject, and that is, 

the double use of the term “suffragan,” which continues to 
be used in two different senses at the present day. Thus 
the Bishop of Durham, for instance, is a Suffragan of the 

Metropolitan of the Province of York, in the sense in 

which the Bishop of Como is a Suffragan of the Metro- 

politan of the Province of Milan, or the Cardinal Bishop 
of Ostia is a Suffragan of the Metropolitan of the Province 
of Rome. This is, of course, a totally different sense 
from that in which the Bishop of Reading is Suffragan to 
the Bishop of Oxford, though in each case the Suffragan 
may, from certain though varied points of view, be eaid 
to assist his Diocesan or Metropolitan, which appears, as 
Mr. Marshall says, to be the ancient sense of “ suffragari.”’ 
In the Middle Ages use was largely made in England and 
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Scotland of Bishops ix partibus, most, though not all, of 
whom are now called Titular Bishops, to help the Eng- 
lish and Scottish Diocesans. If Tudor England had, 
as Mr. Marshall mentions, a Bishop of Rheon, a Titular 
Suffragan of the Archbishop of Athens, Scotland at the 
date of the Reformation enjoyed the presence of the 
Archbishop himself. That these medieval Titulars were 
looked upon with jealousy by the very Diocesans who 
were yet glad of their help, is incidentally shown in some 
passages in a paper by our late well-known contributor, 
the Rev. Mackenzie Walcott, in Trans. R.S.L., Second 
Series, ix. 215, seq7., on the Medizval Registers of 
the Bishops of Chichester. Here, at pv. 221, we find 
mention, in Bp. Rede’s Register, 13v6-1414, of the 
eubmission of John, Bishop of Calliopolis (whose title, 
it may be stated, is not among those given by Walcott, 
from Stubbs, in Trans, R.S.L., Second Series, viii. 
202, as borne by Suffragans in England), confessing 
that he had, without licence of the Bishop of Chichester, 
celebrated Mass at Arundel and Tolyngton. The same 
Titular, however, apparently, is found in the ‘ Register 
of Bishop Praty,’ 1438-45 ( Trans. R.S.L., Second Series, 
ix, 250), as baving licence as a Suffragan to the Bishop of 
Chichester. Inthe Arch-Diocese of Trani there appears, 
from Walcott’s ‘ List of Medieval Sees classified under 
their Latin Names,’ cited above, to have been a Titular 
Archbishop of Nazareth, whose history is probably 
connected with the Greek settlements in Southern 
Italy. The title appears now to be borne with Trani 
and Barletta, as the conjoint designation of the Arch- 
bishop of Trani, 


The English Catalogue of Books. Vol. IV. January, 

1881, to December, 1889. (Sampson Low & Co.) 

How much more than mere trade medium is the 
‘English Catalogue of Books’ is known to all interested 
in bibliographical pursuits and questions, and is shown 
in the estimation in which it is held. To say that it is 
indispensable to whole classes and interests is mere com- 
monplace. It is in its class the most useful of records. 
A quarter larger in size than its predecessor, the fourth 
volume contains, so to speak, indexes to more than 
seventy-five thousand volumes—an enormous product 
for a decade. A reference to a heading such xs 
“Dickens” will convey to the general reader a fair 
idea of the scope and the value of the book. The first 
part is still arranged for the most part under proper 
names, This is, of course, inevitable ; but cross-refer- 
ences add to its usefulness, Much valuable matter con- 
cerning transactions of learned societies and the series 
of various publishers will be found in the appendices, 
A curious and an interesting feature in the preface is an 
account of the manner in which the task of compilation 
is accomplished, To librarians, cataloguers, &c., this, 
which has been reprinted in a separate form, will be of 
highest service. The entire work is, indeed, a precious 
record, and no one occupied with books can be denied 
access to it, 

We have received the twenty-fourth volume of the 
Antiquary (Stock). For twelve years the Antiquary 
has filled a place in our literature much like that oecu- 
pied by the Gentleman's Magazine in the earlier years of 
the present century. Not only does it contain articles 
of historical and archwological interest by many of the 
most eminent contemporary historical scholars, but 
there is also in each number a chronicle of archzological 
intelligence, domestic and foreign, which is of much 
service now and will increase in value as time passes on. 
The volume before us contains several papers on ‘ Holy 
Wells,’ contributed by Mr. R. C, Hope, which are of 
much interest. It is a subject that has hitherto been 
strangely neglected. St. Winifred’s Well and one or 





two others have attracted attention ; but most of the 
sacred fountains which are to be found scattered through 
the length and breadth of our island have remained 
unnoticed until Mr. Hope undertook to collect and 
arrange their legends. Many of these springs are no 
doubt as old as the hills from which their waters pour, 
and there can be little doubt that in not a few cases their 
modern Christian dedications supplant the names of 
heathen divinities, Mr. John Ward's notes on the archzo- 
logy of our local museums are very useful. We are glad to 
find that they are still being continued, Not only are they 
of interest to the general reader, but they will, we trust, 
act as a stimulant to certain local authorities, At present 
in some instances the provincial museums are in a state 
little short of disgraceful. We have yet to learn a 
lesson as to the preservation of our provincial antiquities 
from our friends in Italy, France, and Germany. ‘Out 
in the Forty-five’ is the concluding portion of an 
interesting nny contributed by Mr. John Wright. 
Even now there are differences of opinion as to the 
wisdom of those who risked property and life for the 
dream of restoring the exiled royal family. There 
cannot, however, be a doubt that, whatever we may 
think of the cause, many of those who embarked in it 
during the last rising were moved by noble instincts. 
There must exist in private family archives many docu- 
ments which would throw light on that troubled time. 
We trust that they may one and all be given to the world. 


Tue eighth volume of the Bijou Byron (Griffith, 
Farran & Co.), containing ‘Marino Faliero’ and ‘Sar- 
danapalus,’ has seen the light. 

Tue fifth and concludin 
Scott has been issued b esers. George Bell & Sons. 
It contains ‘ Harold the Dauntless’ ballads, songs, trans- 
lations, &c., and songs and mottoes from the novels, with 
an index of first lines. 


volume of the “ Aldine” 


At the meeting of the Royal Society of Literature on 
Wednesday, May 25, there was an exhibition of photo- 
graphe of the St, Anne cartoon of Leonardo da Vinci 
by Mr, A. Marks, and a paper on ‘ Foreign Literature, 
Art, and Archzology in 1891-2,’ by Mr. C, H, E. Car- 
michael, M,.A., Foreign Secretary R.S. L. 





Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following notices : 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a se te slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 


H. B. N. M. (“ Seneca’s Works ”).—Apart from excep- 
tional condition, the edition Geneva, 1636, can have 
little value. It is unmentioned by Brunet. The name 
of the student to whom it was given as a prize is unknown 


to fame, 
NOTICE. 


Editorial Communications should be addressed to“ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 














